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MAN OF THE CRAG 


CHAPTER I 

Bless my heart, hou- well I can remember that 
day ! Though so many years have elapsed since 
the events 1 am about to record took place, it all 
comes back to me as if it were but yesterday. By 
the way, I often wonder how many of us realise 
the true value or meaning of Time. Day succeeds 
day, and night follow^s night, and each midnight 
sees another uncared-for — but nevertheless tan- 
gibl^f—portion of our life cast aside into the dust-bin 

•Ml A 

of Eternity, yet it fails to strike us that we have 
misSed anything. Let us suppose, for kistance — 
but there, I am forgetting myself — I did not sit 
down to moralise — so with your peri^ission I will 
get on with my yarn without any further 
preamble. 
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First and foremost, my name is Graham Oenni* 
son, and if it is of any interest to you to know it, 
at the time that this story commences 1 was within 
a month of my thirtieth birthday. By profession 
I was a lawyer* I say “ was,” for the reason that 
1 have long since ceased to practise, and for 
reasons which the tale 1 have to tell will shortly 
make apparent to you. There have been Denni- 
sons in our part of Westmoreland from time 
immemorial, and certainly for the last century and 
a half they may be said to have represented the 
legal profession in that remote district — and, 
strange though it may appear, have not only 
represented it, but what is perhaps more important 
have managed to derive a competency from it. 
We are a long lived race, as are so many of the 
dwellers in that bleak, and as some people profess 
to consider it, somewhat inhospitable region. 

To begin with, it was a bitterly cold morning in 
the middle of November. It was also half-^past 
five— -which fact necessitated dressing by candle 
light and shaving with water that was not far 
removed from freezing. For some minutes I 
deliberated as to whether I should get up at^all; 
eventually, however, I determined to ifiake the 
attempt. How little did I .dream then that that 
momentary exhibition of mental force was destined 
to affect the entire current of my after life. Some 
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great general has put it on record that there is no 
courage like two o’clock in the morning couri^ey 
and for one, am quite disposed ta agree with 
him. 1 drew up my blind and looked out of the 
window. But 1 could see nothing*. To employ 
a colloquialism, the outside world was as black as 
my hat. From the room overhead came the snores 
of my housekeeper, a sensible, matter-^ of ^ fact 
woman, who would as soon have thought of 
getting up before daybreak on a winter’s morning 
in order to go hunting as she w^ould of breaking ^ 
my mother’s beautiful old china in the dining- 
room with the coal hammer. For the first time in 
rfny life I think I envied her. 

Over the details of my dressing I must draw a 
veil, for I fear my language at times w'as scarcely 
parliamentary. My fingers were frozen to'their 
tips, and as is usual under such circumstances, 
every button appeared to be either too large or too 
^ small for its respective button hole. This in 
itself was scarcely conducive to good temper even 
in a philosopher. Nor were matters improved 
when 1 descended the stairs to the dining-room 
to jind that my worthy housekeeper, who, as I 
have said, was sleeping the sleep of the just, had 
omitted to provide milk for my tea.* By the time 
I had discovered it in the larder and had trodden 
on the household cat in so doing, to say nothing of 
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upsetting a basin of half-frozen stock over my 
gaiterSi I bad come to the conclusion that huntingi 
an^ mountain climbing in particular, is a vastly 
over-rated spoct. What on earth, I asked myself, 
possessed them to have such early i^ets ? Why 
could they not wait until midday or at any rate 
until the sun, always provided there is a sun-^ 
which as often as not is missing — had had time to 
warm the earth. To drag a poor wretch from his 
bed at the unholy hour of five-thirty should surely 
( be made a criminal offence and be punishable as 
such. 

With the unnecessary haste that a man is apt 
to put into such matters I bolted my tea and« 
bread and butter,* and then donning a cap and 
overcoat and taking a stout stick in my hand, I 
opened the front door and stepped out into the 
world. Save for the splutter of the small waterfall 
belv'nd the house not a sound was to be heard. 
For all one could tell to the contrary, I might have 
been the only living being on the face of our planet 
at that moment. And here let me pause to offer^an 
explanation. As 1 have no w ish to sail under false 
colours it is necessary ^that I should do so. * 

To begin w'ith I have talked about hunting, but 
as you have ^doubtless observed I have made no 
mention of a horse. The fact of the matter is, a 
horse is the last animal required in such a country. 
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If he were endowed with the claws of a cat, the 
agility of a puma, and the climbing powers of a 
Himalayan grey ape, it is fust possible he might 
be of some service, but as he does* not appear to 
possess these advantages he is useless so far as 
following the chase is concerned. When it be- 
comes necessary to climb the bare face of pre- 
cipices, such as would entitle one to compete for 
Alpine honours, it is necessary to rely upon one*5 
own legs, feet, and hands for assistance* For us 
there is no crowding at gates, no racing for gaps, 
no daredevil i^eats of horsemanship* It is a quesy 
tion of each man for himself, and if he wishes to 
find his fox run into it can only be by his own 
unaided exertions. 

The meet on this particular morning was at 
Mervyn House— distant some five miles or so from 
my abode. It was a favourite locality, and wc were 
as certain of finding a fox as we were that®old 
Jimmy GrayvSon — ^the veteran huntsman — ^would 
be on hand punctual to the moment and with the 
ful^ determination, for he was an arbitrary old 
fellow — not to wait for anybody, even if it were 
rovaltv itself. He had hunted the pack for a 
quarter of a century, and was popularly supposed 
to know every rock and stone within fhirty miles of 
the kennel pates. He was the possessor of a keen 
and ready wit, and sad indeed would be the lot of 
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the reckless individual who should attempt to be 
facetious with the old man. His tongue was as 
keen as a two-edged sword, and he was not apt to 
be sparing in "his use of it. 

Once outside my own gates I turned to my left 
hand and headed away along the high road in the 
direction of Merv\m House, a fine old mansion 
situated on a plateau at the foot of one of the 
loftiest hills in the district. The family who own 
it have lived there sinc^ time immemorial, but as 
this is the only occasion in which they make their 

** to 

appearance in my story, I need not do more than 
mention them in passing. Up to within a few 
months of his death, and he died at the ripe age 
of seventy-three, the old squire was a consistent 
follqwer of the hounds and scarcely if ever missed 
a meet. It was a fine sight to see him climbing the 
hillsides in company w'ith his three stalwart sons 
and two handsome daughters, cheering the hounds 
on with a voice as clear as a bell, and springing 
from rock to rock with all the ardour and almost 
the agility of a boy of twenty. Alas ! there* are 
few of his sort to be met with nowadays. 

Tw'o ntiles or so from my destination I paused 
to watch the sun rise above the hill tops. Never 
in my remembrance can I recall anything to equal 
the picture I had presented to me. The stars had 
long since paled in the east, and now a soft grey 
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light was beginning to overspread the heavens, 
increasing in beauty minute by minute until it 
partook of the colours of a mother-of-pearl shell. 
With subtle gradations it spread across the valley 
—touching a patch of purple heather here— a seam 
of red sandstone there — flashing upon a reed- 
bordered tarn— and anon giving a stretch of dreary 
moorland a beauty that no one would have credited 
it with at any other time. It was a wonderful 
morning and I was in a position to appreciate it 
at proper value. I suppose even a prosaic lawyer 
may indulge in dayareams occasionally. I only 
know that that morning’s dawn was the opening 
Sf a new life for me. You shall presently hear 
why ! 

Suddenly the sun himself made his appearance 
above.the summit of hills, and as he did so the 
whole world, so it seemed to me, woke to instant 
life. Birds flew hither and thither, a lark rose 
from the bracken and soared up and up into the 
blue dome — while in the distance I could see a 
harfv lolloping quietly aw’ay across the fell as if 
there was no such thing as a hound in all the 
coun^tryside. As there was still plenty of time to 
spare I lit my pipe and, leaning on the bank, gave 
myself up to a consideration of trfgttcrs rural. 
This was my own land, the country in which I had 
been bred and born. To many people it might 
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have seemed narrow and circumscribed — but to me 
it was, if I may so express it, just part and parcel 
of my life. With the exception of those miserable 
three years j^^hen I had perforce been compelled 
to study Law in London I had never left my native 
county, and perhaps that was why every stick and 
stone, every rood of soil, was so familiar and so 
dear to me. My home life was as happy as any 
man could wish to know. Possibly my tastes and 
desires were easily gratified. Be that as it may, 
however, I had no desire to change. A devoted 
mother, a comfortable house, an assured income, 
and a very fair variety of sport — what more could 
mortal man wish for? He would indeed hafe 
been hard to please who should have asked for any- 
thing better. As for thinking of marrying it had 
never entered mv head. I was perfectly content 

n 

to remain as T was, and until Miss Right — if such 
a^person existed — should chance to cross my path, 
I was quite prepared to possess my soul in 
patience and to remain in a state of single bleSvSed- 
ness. , 

I was still occupied with these thoughts when 
the soij[nd of voices broke upon my ear,» and 
.turning to look back upon the way I had come, I 
discovered-old Jimmy Grayson, his subordinate, 
and his pack, not forgetting the four half-bred 
Bedlington terriers, coming towards me. T am 
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not going to pretend that they showed anything 
remotely resembling the stylishness of,th€ Quorn 
or the Pytchley — for they certainly did not, but I 
am prepared to assert, and I don’t care who 
disputes it that they— as a pack— would live and 
hunt where the more fashionable representatives 
of their race would lie down and die. Hardy 
would be no name for their condition. There was 
not one among them but was a mass of bone, 
muscle and sinew — capable of hunting from dawn 
till dusk, of climbing the sheer faces of precipices,* 
and of pulling down a fox on the topmost summit 
of Scawfell if need should arise. 

® v‘ Good morning, Jimmy,” I said to the old man 
as he touched his cap to me — “ you can’t complain 
that I am not up to time this morning.” 

Old Jimmy, I should here observe, was prover- 
bially hard to please. He liked nothing better 
than a good field, but — ^as 1 have already said-— be 
would not have allowed any one to keep him wait- 
ing even for a minute. 

” Ijt’s pla-an that ye’ve left yer blankets early 
this morn,” he was gracious enough to say, but he 
qualified his praise by adding — ” I suppose it’s the 
breakfast at the Squire’s ye’re thinking of.” 

This retort was so unexpected th«t for the 
moment I did not know what reply to make to it. 

“I was not thinking about anything of the 

B 
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sort)’* I answered angrily* ** You jump to con- 
clusions too quickly, Jimmy. By the way, I see 
one of your terriers is lame.** 

I thought, I had him on the riposte and I was 
pleased when I saw that his nutcracker face 
wrinkled like a crab apple under the strain of it. 

“La-am, is it?’* he retorted, his voice rising 
almost to a screech — ‘*wa-al — ^wa-al, I suppose 
folk alius will judge by ’pearances, whether they 
be lawyers or what not.** 

He gave a call to his hounds and proceeded 
down the road at a brisk trot for all the world as if 
he scorned to have anything more to do with me. 
I was not going to be abandoned in this fashion, 
however, so I set off in pursuit— and in a few 
minutes we had settled our differences and were as 
good friends as ever. Strange and wonderful 
indeed were the stories the old man had to tell— 
fhat is to say, w^hen he could be induced to tell 
them. He knew nothing of the world beyond his 
own immediate district, but that little world was 
so engrossing, so full of interest, that it held one 
spellbound. 

As the stable clock at Mervyn House jstruck 
eight we entered the gates to find the owner, his 
sons anchdaughters, some two dozen of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and perhaps half that number 
of farmers awaiting our coming. Old Jimmy 
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knew everyone and had a Cumberland quip for 
each— .as rough and ready as himself. All offers 
of breakfast he declined. He had partaken of his 
meal before break of day and would touch nothing 
more, save a bite of bread and cheese, until he 
returned to the kennels at nightfall. 

Bless us, Jimmy, you be lookin* as hale and 
hearty as e’er a one of us to-day,” said a burly 
farmer, who had just come up. 

” May be, may be,” replied the old man, and 
then with acock sparrow like twist of his head he 
added — ” Ye look ’ale and ’earty yerself, Farmer 
Brown, that I can see, but I’ll wait till I talk to ye 
t’ •further side of Grimshaw Pikes afore I know 

ti* 

whether it be genuine or no. Flesh is but grass, 
the good book says, but mountains is mountains 
and they, wants climbin’ as such.” 

The farmer knew better than to continue the 
discussion. Like many another he stood in con^ 
siderable awe of the old huntsman and had a very 
human aversion to being made to look ridiculous 
in the^eyes of his associates. On that point I 
could quite sympathise with him. 

”'\^ell,” said the Squire, when we had^ given 
the late arrivals something like a quarter of an 
hCmr’s grace, ” I think we had better gcirtCTWork, 
James 1 It looks as if we are all here.” 

The old man touched his cap and calling up his 
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hounds, with the couple of pairs of terriers, set off 
for the hijlside, where we were confidently assured 
a fox awaited us. Our hopes were not destined 
to be disappointed, for after a couple of casts 
Reynard broke cover and set off at a racing pace 
up the mountain, the hounds following in hot 
pursuit. For the next ten minutes or so I find it 
difficult to remember what happened. The only 
thing which appeared to be of any sort of import- 
ance was a desire to be with the hounds if possible, 
and when I say that the going was well nigh as 
steep as the roof of a house you will be able to 
appreciate in a measure the difficulties with which 
we were confronted. Up and up he went—Ae 
hounds, now running mute, anon bursting into 
melody, and the wiry old huntsman always in view, 
one moment breast high in bracken and the 
next silhouetted against the sky upon some crag 
j:hat at first glance appeared almost insurmount- 
able. Away to the right the genial Squire and 
his family were making good work of It, but the 
majority of the field after the first mile began to 
tail out woefully. As for me, thanks to a hardy 
frame^and a vigorous constitution, I was ^ble to 
hold my own with the best of them. At the same 
time iTrlTlIst be confessed that I was not altogether 
happy until 1 had got what is somewhat strangely 
termed my second wind. After that I felt as if I 
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could go on well nigh for ever. Above us the. 
summit of the hill was shrouded in mist,#but below 
all was bathed in sunshine. Indeed, so warm was 
it that I began to regret having put cm such thick 
clothing. 

From the way in which the fox was heading it 
was evident that we were in for a long and stern 
chase — of which but few of us would be likely to 
see the end. Leaving the hillside on which we 
started him we crossed the valley and, commenced 
the ascent of Blacknell Rise. Here the climbing 
became more and more difficult, but still old 
Jimmy, with an endurance and pertinacity that was 
liftle short of marvellous, managed to keep within 
shouting distance of his hounds. How he did it 
none of us could say, but his presence was th^re 
to speak for itself. Once more the fox took a 
turn to the left and then, changing his mind, com- 
menced to descend the hill into the valley again? 
The hounds, now running mute, streamed after 
him and, scarcely knowing whether to be grateful 
or soiry for the change in the programme, we 
followed in their wake. Across the valley we went 
again «-only to discover that Master Reynawl had 
once more changed his mind and this time was 
evidently heading for Raw Fell, one of the 
roughest and most desolate spots in all the country 
side. Let him but once get there and we knew he 
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would be lost to us for good and all. At present, 
however, the question was whether he would reach 
it or not. The pack was making excellent going 
over the comparatively open ground and, hill fox 
though he was, he soon began to find that it was 
necessary for him to put his best foot foremost if 
he hoped to save his brush. 

At the end of the narrow valley he started to 
climb the hill once more. Hardy though he was, 
the pace at w^hich he had up to that time been 
travelling began to tell upon him. Even to save 
his life he could not keep it up for ever — and the 
hounds were momentarily gaining on him. For- 
tune, however, favoured him in an unexpected 
fashion, for just when everything seemed hopeless 
-♦-so far as he was concerned — the thick mist 
descended on the valley, blotting out everything, 
hound, fox, and field, as effectually as if they were 
*all covered with an impenetrable grey blanket. 
Only a moment before ail had been brilliant sun- 
shine, now it was well nigh impossible to see a 
yard in front of one’s face. The most uhcanny 
part of it was the silence. It was as if one w^ere 
suddelily cut off and were standing apart fiftm the 
rest of th e world. The murmur of a little stream 
some yards away to my right was the one sound 
I could hear. Only those who know the Lake 
district can have any idea of the suddenness with 
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which these mists descend and how dense it is 
possible for them to be. I can assure you it is no 
joke to be caught in one of them, especially towards 
evening, when as likely as not it may be necessary 
to remain in one spot all night for fear of accident. 

It was in vain that I strove to locate the hounds, 
or to satisfy myself as to my approximate position. 
I might as well have tried to square the circle, or 
to discover the secret of perpetual motion, for any 
success that rewarded me. Minutes went by— pos- 
sibly a quarter of an hour elapsed — but still the fpg 
showed no signs of lifting. I dared not go forward 
on the chance of finding somebody, for before the 
fog had descended on us I had noticed that there 
was a deep ghyll, or ravine, a hundred yards or so 
ahead of me. To walk into that would possibly 
mean broken limbs, which in such a lonely spot 
would be well nigh as bad, if not possibly worse, 
than death itself. I recalled the stories I had heafrd 
of men walking over precipices in the mist to lie 
with broken limbs, starving, suffering, and pray- 
ing hour by hour for the coming of merciful IJing 
Death. I accordingly sat me down on a boulder 
to a^vait with what patience I could command the 
lifting of the fog. At last I could bear itjio^Ionger, 
so I determined at any hazard to move cautiously 
forward, feeling my way step by step and never 
advancing a foot until I had made quite sure that 
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it was safe to do so* I was still proceeding in this 
careful fashion wheii something^ reached my ears 
that brought me to a standstill with surprise. It 
was the soun* fof someone crying, and in the silence 
of the mist it had a peculiarly weird effect. As I 
paused to listen it stopped, but recommenced a 
momet^^t or so later. I tried to locate the sound 
but found it difficult to do so. First I felt sure that 
it had come from my right, then it seemed to be 
on my left, after which it would change to directly 
ahead. Once more I began to advance, calling as 
I did so to the woman, for a woman’s voice it 
certainly was, not to lose heart for T was coming 
to her assistance. 

I am here,” said the voice in return. 

But I found it as diffic\ilt as before to discover 
where that ” here ” might be. It was a Will o’ the 
Wisp voice and coming as it did out of the grey 
sUenre, it w^as indescribably uncanny. Indeed in 
all my experience of fogs upon the Fells I don’t 
know that I can recall ever hearing anything like 
it. 

“Am I near you now?” I cried, after I had 
proceeded some ten or a dozen careful paces, 

“ I cannot tell,” was the reply, and the voice 
still soTin'ded as far away as ever. “ Here I am, 
sitting on a rock. I cannot see anything and I 
am afraid I have broken my ankle.” 
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This time I was certain it came from the right 
and I accordingly moved cai^iously in .that direc- 
tion-still calling as I went. 

Am I near you now?” I bellowed, and in 
answer a voice not more than a few feet distant 
from me replied as before, ” Here I am.” So close 
indeed was it that it gave me quite a start of 
surprise. 

A moment later the person I was in search of 
came into view. As she had said she was seated 
on a rock, framed in mist which gave her a 
curiously ethereal appeannce. It was not until I 
was within a yard and a half of her that I was able 
to see her face. So far as I could tell she was a 
stranger to me— which in itself was curious, for I 
thought that I knew everyone in our somewhat 
sparsely populated district. Her age could not 
have been more than f^ur or five-and-tw^enty. She 
was well, 1 might also add stylishly dressed, in. 
some grey homespun material, which harmonhjcM 
well ^ith the swirling mist around her. On /her 
head she wore a neat little cap of the same mat®rial 
as her dress and in it was stuck a white feather Ithat 
glittered with moisture as if embroidered witil so 
many seed pearls. That she was not oniy*a j|dy 
but a decidedly pretty girl, there could be no d^oupr. 
When 1 discovered her, however, her face' was 
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racked with pain and tears were coursing down 
her cheeks? 

‘T thought I should never find you,V I said, 
and then added, “ I trust you are not in much 
pain.*’ 

“ My ankle hurts me terribly,” she answered, 
” I fear I must have broken it. I trod upon what 
I thought was a firm rock, just before the fog came 
down, and it turned over with me. How I am 
to get home I do not know. Do you think the fog 
will last much longer? ” 

” It is impossible to say,” I answered. ” It may 
lift in a few moments or it may last for several 
hours. Possibly this is your first experience of a 
Fell Mist?” 

It is, and I sincerely trust it may be the last,” 
she replied with conviction. ” Until I heard your 
vpice I was terribly frightened. I had begun to 
think I should never come out of it alive. What 
I .^hould do I could not think, I cannot bear to 
touah the ground with my foot and if the fog did 
not (pass away there did not seem anything for it 
but jto Remain where I was and starve. Whatever 
induced me to come out with the hounds 1 cannot 
think."^ 

“You must not take such a gloomy view of the 
situation,” I said. “ Since I have found you I feel 
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btire I shall be able to help you. Before we do any- 
thing further, however, let me give you some of 
this. It will put fresh life into you.** 

So saying I produced from my pOcket my flask, 
without which I never go out hunting, and poured 
some of the brandy it contained into the little silver 
cup. She drank it, but not without a grimace. 
The effect, however, soon became apparent. She 
ceased to tremble, and her sobs discontinued as if 
by magic. But something I knew must be done for 
the injured limb before it grew too stiff for manipu- 
lation. A life spent among the Fells has given me 
»an insight into a sort of elementary surgery, and 
this I was now called upon to put into practice. 
That she had not broken her ankle as she supposed 
I soon convinced myself, but that the sprain*was 
a severe one (here could be no sort of doubt. The 
ankle was very much sw'ollen and it was qujte 
apparent to me that it would be out of the question 
for her to walk even a few yards. What therefore 
was^to be done ? The only thing for me to do would 
be to get her home as best I could, even if 1 were 
coBfipelled to carry her. I explained the p<]tsition to 
her, and asked her where she lived. 

“ My grandfather has lately taken the place 
called ‘ The Crag,* *’ she answered. “ And I keep 
house for him. It was against his advice that I 
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came out to-day, and I am well punished for my 
obstinacy. , I don’t know what he will say when 
he sees what has happened to me. I am afraid he 
will be very upset, for he loves me so dearly.” 

“You could not help your accident,” was my 
reply to this speech. “You did not sprain your 
ankle intentionally, as he will surely see.” 

I remembered now having heard that the dismal 
old mansion called “ The Crag ” had after a long 
period of desuetude found a tenant, but I had no 
idea of the tenant’s identity. It w^as by no means 
a cheerful place, standing as it did some distance 
back from the main road in a wild and desolate 
position, far removed from any other dwelling. It 
had originally been the property of an eccentric old 
man, reputedly a miser, who had died there under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. Since his death 
the house had remained unoccupied, no one in the 
district caring to take it, even at the low rental the 
old man’s executors— a firm of London solicitors — 
were asking for it. To find that at last it^was 
inhabited caused me some little surprise. I cer- 
tainly did not envy this beautiful girl her life in 
such a house. Its dulnesis would have palled even 
upon rfTiermit. 

Having borrowed her handkerchief, I bound up 
her ankle in order to give it what support I could, 
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and then felt that it was impossible to do more. 
The fog showed no signs of breaking, , and at the 
lowest computation I knew that we must be at least 
three miles from her abode. To attempt to carry 
her such a distance — and over such rough country 
— would, I knew, be worse than useless, and yet 
I dared not leave her where she w^as while I went 
for assistance ; for should the mist not clear away 
it was quite within the bounds of possibility that 
I should be unable to find her again. She must 
luave noticed the trouble on my face and have 
divined the reason that produced it, for presently 
she said : “lam afraid I am giving you a great 
deal of trouble, but 1 really don’t know what I am 
to do. Would it be possible for you to reach the 
nearest village and get the people to send. me 
help? That is the only thing I can think of.” 

“lam afraid it is out of the question at present,” 
1 answered. “ We must wait until it becom& 
clearer. It would be madness to make the attempt 
wliilf the fog is as thick as it is just now. We 
must possess our souls in patience, and make the 
best we can of a bad job. My only regret is that 
I cannot do more to ease your pain. 

“ Oh, never mind that,” she said with asinimed 
cheerfulness. “ What cannot be cured, you know, 
must perforce be endured. As a matter of fact, I 
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really don’t think it hurts me so much since you 
tied it up.’* 

Acting up to my intention of making the best of 
affairs, I seated myself on another boulder some 
three or four paces distant from her, and prepared 
to beguile the time with conversation. I began 
by telling her who I was, which information, since 
she had never heard of me, could not have proved 
of much interest to her. In return, however, I 
elicited the fact that her name was Christina 
Farquharson, that she was by birth an Australian, 
that her father and mother were both dead, and 
that she had come home to England, six months 

C 

before, to act as housekeeper to her grandfather, 
an old gentleman now nearly eighty years of age. 
W]iat had induced the latter to take “ The Crag ” 
I was unable to discover ; but that the place was 
distasteful to her admitted of no doubt. After the 


Mmost perpetual sunshine, the gloom and silence 
of that queer old house must have been depressing 


to a degree. Yet she did not complain. 


She had 


plainly a high sense of what she considered was 


her duty towards her aged relative, and it would 
have been plain to the meanest intelligence ^that 


she was resolved to carry that duty through at any 


cost to her own happiness. 

Suddenly she uttered a little cry, which could 
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only have been one of pleasure, and my eyes fot 
lowed the direction in which she pointed. Our 
luck had turned at last. The sun was shining 
through the mist, and our enforced captivity was 
at an end. 

What was I to do now ? 



CHAPTER II 


In less than five minutes after Miss Farquharson 
had pointed out to me that the sun was piercing 
the mist which had so long held us its prisonersi 
the fog had completely disappeared, and it was 
possible for us to see the entire length and breadth 
of the valley. In order that you may understand 
something of the narrowness of our escape, it may 
be worth while putting on record the fact that 
when we were able to look about us, we found that 
we were not more than fifty yards from the ghyll 
Vt^hich I had noticed prior to the fog's descent. 
Had I gone forward, as I h^d at one time thought 
^ of doing, it is quite certain that nothing could have 
prevented me from walking directly into it, in which 
case my doom would in all human probability have 
been hopelessly sealed, and this story woiild not 
have been written. It was by no means a cheerful 
thoug^ht, and to this day I experience a feeling of 
thankfulness whenever I think of what I was so 
mticifully spared. To divert my thoughts from 
the contemplation of what might have happened, 
I turned to my companion and carefully regarded 
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h^r. There could be no sort of doubt about the 
fact that she really was a decidedly puatty girl. Her 
eyes were of just that peculiar shade of the darkest 
grey, and looked at me with a trustfulness that 
spoke of their owner’s sincerity and honesty of 
purpose. Her features were regular, and if by 
chance her complexion did happen to have been 
a little tanned by the sun — ^well, one cannot live the 
greater part of one’s early life in the Australian 
bush for nothing. It is possible of course that I 
may be prejudiced, but to me there is something 
particularly fascinating about a sun-tanned com- 
plexion, more especially when it is accompanied 
by dark brown hair and grey eyes — even when 
those eyes do happen to be rendered sad by pain. 

I only know that my companion in the mist an^ 
my companion in the sunlight were two very 
separate and distinct personages, and each of them 
was equally charming. The question I had now to ' 
decide was that of getting her home; and if the 
truth must be confessed, I did not see how it was 
to be accomplished. As I have already pointed 
out, it was out of the question for me to think of 
carrying her so far. There was not a soul in sight, 
while to leave her was, for more reasons than one, 
not to be thought of. As a matter of fact, we stood 
and looked at each other in silent bewilderment. 
That she knew what was passing in my mind I 
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feel sure; I also think 1 knew what was passing 
through • hers. One thing, however, was self- 
evident, and that was the fact that something must 
be done and done at once. Consider the problem 
from your own point of view, my indulgent reader. 
Imagine an extremely pretty girl, a young man, 
a sprained ankle, a pair of fairly strong arms, and 
a desolate stretch of moorland. What would you 
do ? At length the absurdity of the whole business 
dawned upon us, and we both began to laugh. 

“ Really it is too ridiculous,’* she said, ** and yet 
for the life of me I don’t see what is to be done.” 

” That is exactly how I feel myself,” I answered. 
” I wonder how far I could manage to carry you 

” Not very far, I’m afraid,” she replied, with a 
little laugh. ” 1 weigh nearly nine stone six, and 
just look how rough the ground is. Oh I hoA^ silly 
it all is to be sure ! And to think that but for my 
obstinacy in wanting to come out this morning, I 
might be safely at home now, looking after grand- 
papa, and, better still, able to put both feet to the 
ground.” 

” I trust your grandfather will not be nervous 
abc«t you,” I remarked, feeling that it behoved me 
to say something. 

” I am dreadfully afraid he will,” she answered, 
** for he never likes to let me out of his sight. 
There never was a kinder or dearer old man, and 
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"it hurts me more than I can say to think of the 
' anxiety I am causing him. I am afraid 1 have 
been dreadfully selfish.** 

The prospect was far from being a cheerful one. 
It was evident, however, that something had to 

A 

be done and at once. We had already been up- 
wards of two hours in the fog, and for aught we 
knew to the contrary, it might at any moment 
descend upon us again. It was in vain that 1 
searched the valley for assistance ; not a soul was 
■ to be seen — hounds, huntsmen, and field had 
entirely disappeared. The only living objects to < 
be seen were two or three crows lazily flapping 
thSir way in an easterly direction, and a tiny baby 
rabbit performing his toilet beside a tuft of bracken 
some twenty or thirty paces or so to our right. 

. “I think there is nothing for it but for me to 
do my best to carry you,’* 1 said at last. “ We 
cannot remain where we are, and it is out of the 
question for you to attempt to walk. Do you mind 
if I lift you up? 

Is ft likely I should mind?’* she answered, 
with almost a touch of scorn. Then she added 
more graciously, “ I cannot tell you how grateful 
f am to you. What I should have done had 
Providence not sent you to my assistance, I cannot 
think. It does not look as if anyone ever came to 
" this outlandish spot. You might as well be in the 
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great Australian desert. It certainly could not be 
more lonely.’* 

Without any more palaver I stooped and picked 
her up in my arms. It was the first time in my life 
that I had done such a thing, and for that reason 
it is just possible I was rougher than I might have 
been had I had more experience. However, 
nervous or not, I set off down the hill with her, 
choosing my path as carefully as I knew how, and 
I have no doubt earning her scorn for my inability 
to carry the matter off with the sang froid of a man 
of the world. I have often thought since then of 
the picture I must have presented ; the dull grey 
side of the fell behind me, the pretty girl in my 
arms, and my matter-of-fact countenance set 
stolidly in the direction of the opposite hill, on the 
far side of which her home lay. 

By the time we had proceeded a hundred yards 
or so I was compelled to ask to be allowed to put 
her down for a few moments. Romance is all very 
well in its way, but nine stone of it takes a consider- 
able amount of carrying, as you will find out if you 
ever try it. I shall never cease to admire the 
auiftirable self-confidence with which my faii,com- 
p|nion carried off her side of the business. It 
might have been a most commonplace, every day 
affair, for all the importance she appeared to attach 
to it. Probably she looked upon me as a silly 
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hobbledehoy for not being able to make a jest of 
it as she did. I placed her on a boulder bnd stood 
before her; my face, I make no doubt, as red as 
a peony, and the perspiration trickling down my 
forehead and cheeks. 

“You see I am not such a light weight after 
all,** she observed, with a mischievous twinkle in 
her eyes. “ You will be so stiff to-morrow that 
you will wish you had never seen me — or at any 
rate that you had never been obliged to carry me.’* 

“ I shall never do that,” I replied, with a feeble, 
attempt at gallantry. “ My only wish is that I 
could do more for you than I am doing* 1 am 
afraid I am making but a poor job of it.” 

“You are not to say that,” she answered 
authoritatively. “You have been more than kind 
and, as I said just now, I can never be sufficiently 
grateful to you. Unfortunately, however, that 
doesn’t seem to mend matters, does it? ” 

I saw nothing for it but to admit that this was 
so. We were still three miles at least from her 
home, and how we were to overcome them I could 
not quite see. A pretty girl is always a pretty girl 
— ^bu* there can be no gainsaying the fact flTSt 
pretty or not, nine stone six pounds is nine stryje 
six pounds and has to be carried as such. Be- 
witching though she was, I began to think it would 
have been as well for me had she been two stone 
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lighter. I looked at her and found her eyes 
riveted on a patch of moss upon an adjacent 
boulder. The silence that followed was as em- 
barrassing as it was protracted. I was the first to 
break it. 

“ I think, if you have no objection, it would be 
as well for us to be moving on,*' I said. ** We 
have still some distance to go and I'm not at all 
sure that the fog will not come on again. If it 
does, it may last all night.’* 

I cannot recall her reply now, hut I believe it 
was merely a reiteration of her previous assertion 
that she was putting me to too much trouWle. 
Whatever it was, however, I paid no attention to 
it, but stooping, took her in my arms and sStarted 
upon the march once more. Though many years 
have passed since all this happened, I can feel the 
absurdity of the situation as acutely as I did then. 
And yet, goodness knows, it seemed far removed 
from the realms of absurdity at the time. The 
better to support herself she placed one arm round 
my neck, her head rested on my right shoulder, 
*Sf?B the perfume of her hair filled my nostrfe like 
some intoxicating liquor. Once I ventured to look 
down at her, and the smile I saw upon her face set 
me blushing like the veriest lovesick schoolboy. 
Needless to say, between her weight and the 
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difficulty of choosing the track, conversation was 
out of the question — so that I had at least one thing 
to be thankful for. I don’t pretend for a moment 
that I am more sensitive than my fellows, but I 
must admit I am peculiarly susceptible to ridicule, 
and here I was confronted with the ridiculous in 
an extraordinary degree. 

For upwards of twenty minutes I staggered on 
and on, resolved not to give in until I was abso- 
lutely obliged to do so. At last, however, I could 
go no further and once more I was compelled to 
put her down. At this rate it did not look as if f 
should ever get her home. The same thought 
must have been in her mind, for I saw her eyes 
roam wistfully along the valley as if she were 
anxious to convince herself that we had at least 
made some progress. 

“ I wonder whether, if you gave me your arm,^ 
I could manage to walk a portion of the way? ” 
she said at last, looking up at me with an expres- 
sion 1 did not quite understand upon her face. 
“ My ankle is not nearly as painful as it was. At 
anj^rate I can make the attempt.” 

” No, no,” I answered, with an attempt at some 
sort of authority. ” You must not do anything of 
the kind. You would have to give in before you 
had gone a dozen yards. We have got on 
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famously so far, and I have no doubt that I shall 
get you home in time. I know it is very uncom- 
fortable for you, but if you can put up with it for 
a little longer it will be all right in the end.** 

“ You are more than good,** she replied, with a 
resignation that I could see was only feigned. “ I 
feel such a wretch to be putting you to so much 
trouble. To the day of my death I shall regret 
coming out with the hounds this morning.** 

“ In other words you mean that you will regret 
having given me the opportunity of helping you,*’ 
I said, with a boldness that surprised even myself. 

She turned her beautiful eyes full upon me. I 
may of course be wrong, but I could not hefp 
fancying that there was a mischievous sparkle in 
them. 

“ I’m afraid if you had known what was in store 
for you,” she said, ” you would not have been so 
I anxious to play the part of the gallant knight. 
Answer me candidly—xlo you think you would ? ” 

” I am quite sure of it,” was my reply, and as I 
said it I noticed that a rosy flush suffused her face. 
Some men would have known how to turn this to 
account, but my experience of the sex was ©too 
limited to enable me to do so. I was, therefore, 
compelled to hold my tongue. At the same time 
I was conscious of a feeling that she must despise 
me for my rusticity. The power of a pretty girl 
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under such circumstances as I am describing is 
infinitely greater than most folk would ^maginOf 
and I was being treated to a taste of it. 

Once more, and this time without an attempt at 
apology, I took her in my arms and continued my 
weary march. For some indescribable reason I 
was angry with myself and at the same time still 
more annoyed with her, There was only one thing 
for which I felt in any way grateful, and that was 
the fact that there was no third person present to 
witness my discomfiture. Such were my feelings 
indeed that, had there been, I verily believe I 
should have dropped her there and then and have 
taken to my heels and run for my life. 

Over the remainder of that terrible journey I 
must draw a kindly curtain. Let it suffice that in 
due course I reached the gate of “ The Crag and 
made my way up the moss covered drive to the 
house. As I have already said— the place had not 
been tenanted for some years, and in consequence 
everything had been allowed to go to rack and 
ruin, 6 ld Mr. Farquharson had certainly done 
something in the way of paintwork on the outside 
of thg house, but even that did not serve to maka 
it any more cheerful. Of all the dreary residences 
I know I think, nay I am sure, that it was by many 
degrees the most forlorn. Behind the house the 
hill rose almost precipitous, rock clad, grey and 
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desolajte. Only a few stunted trees gave any sort 
of relief* to the garden, and their general appear- 
ance seemed to hint that they felt they ought not to 
be there. The house itself was built of grey stone 
— much stained with age. All that could be said 
of it was that it was of the ugliest type of the 
Georgian era and was in perfect keeping with its 
surroundings. 

Putting forth a final effort I carried my fair 
burden up the drive and deposited her on the front 
door steps while I rang the bell. The very 
clangour of that most inharmonious instrument 
spoke for the misery of the place, for even it was 
out of repair, and when I did succeed in making it 
respond to my repeated tuggings it was a cracked 
tintinnabulation that echoed down the corridors 
and died away in some subterraneous regions of 
the house. How this merry, bright faced girl 
managed to support existence in such a place 
passed my comprehension. A week of it would I 
believe have been sufficient to have driven me into 
a lunatic asylum. My first attempt not having 
proved successful, I pulled the bell again. Once 
more it resounded through the house and thy; time 
with better effect, for the noise of shuffling foot- 
steps on the stone flagging was to be heard from 
within. 

‘‘Poor old Thomas is as deaf as a post,*’ 
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explained Miss Farquharson. “You are lucky to 
have got him to answer the bell so quickfy. As a 
rule it takes him about five minutes to understand 
what is wanted and another five to get from the 
kitchen to the front door. He scarcely does any 
work— yet nothing will induce my grandfather to 
get rid of him.** 

As she finished speaking the door was opened 
some two or three inches and an old man*s face, 
wrinkled like a sun-dried apple and jset in a frame 
of grey whiskers, looked out upon us. It was 
evident that he did not see his young mistress 
sq^ted upon the step. It was also plain that he did 
not regard me with any too much favour. Doubt- 
less he was wondering what had brought me to the 
house, and whether I had any designs on the 
silver. 

“ Who are ye, and what do ye want? ** was his 
brusque enquiry. “If ye want the master, he 
can’t see ye ! ** 

He said this with such a truc,utent air that it 
was as much as I could do to prevent myself from 
pulling him out and kicking him. 

do not want to see your master,** I replied. 
“ I have brought Miss Farquharson home. Slj^e 
met with an accident this morning on the fell, and 
I was fortunate enough to be able to render her 
assistance.*’ 
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From the expression on his face I could plainly 
tell that *he had not understood a word of what I 
had said to him. But it was evident that he had 
become aware of his young mistress* presence on 
the steps. 

** So yeVe come back/* he remarked rudely. 
“ And a nice bother ye*ve given us all. Ye*re 
gran’father*s been asking for ye these two hours 
or more. It’s a nice tear he’s been in about ye.” 

His manner was more than I could put up with, 
and I told him that k was not right of him to speak 
to a lady in such a fashion. Some part of my 
remonstrance must have penetrated his sluggish 
brain, for he glared at me as if he was amazed at 
my impudence in daring to address him in such a 
fashion. 

” Please do not be angry with him, Mr. 
Dennison,” said Miss Farquharson. ” He does 
not really mean to be rude. It is only his manner. 
He has been so long with my grandfather that he 
has been spoilt. If you would not mind giving 
me the assistance of your arm once more I will try 
to get into the house.” 

I did as she asked me and managed to help her 
into the hall and to a chair, into which she sank 
^ith a groan of relief. As for me, I was quite 
worn out with my exertions. I had always had 
reason to consider myself a fairly strong man, but 
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to be called upon to carry a young lady of nine 
stone such a long distance without feeling any 
fatigue certainly proved to be more than I could 
manage. As she dropped into her chair a door at 
the further end of the gloomy old hall opened and 
a very aged man with silvery hair, that fell in curls 
upon his shoulders, came out and stood for a mo- 
ment regarding us in silent astonishment. Then, 
leaning on a stick, he came hobbling towards us. 
His face was clean shaven, refined, and of the most 
extraordinary pallor— -which latter was accentuated 
by the whiteness of his hair and his strange old- 
fashioned black silk stock and well-worn velvet 
coat. His age could not have fallen far short of 
eighty, and, judging by appearances, it might 
have been more, so bent and feeble was he. 
Without a doubt this was Mr. Farquharson — my 
fair companion’s grandfather. Possibly the fact 
that she did not rise from the chair in which I had 
placed her, taken in conjunction with the look of 
pain upon her face, warned him that something 
was wrong. 

Here 1 thought that it was time for me to inter- 
vene^and I accordingly did so. 

“ Miss Farquharson has had the ill luck to sprain 
her ankle somewhat severely,” I observed, ” If 
was my good fortune to discover her in the mist 
and to assist her home. In these thick fogs the 
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fells are dangerous places — even for those who 
have a lifelong acquaintance with them.” 

** I cannot be sufficiently grateful to Mr. 
Dennison for his kindness to me,” went on the 
girl. “What I should have done otherwise, I 
dare not think,” 

“ Sir, I am obliged to you for the service you 
have rendered both me and her,” chimed in the old 
man. “ It was against my express wishes that 
she went out this morning, and I only trUvSt that 
the result may act as a deterrent to her to act 
against my desires in the future. You are doubt- 
less acquainted with the mountainous district 
hereabouts, but she knows absolutely nothing 'of 
the dangers that any moment may produce. J am 
the more surprised, therefore, that she should have 
acted with so small an amount of discrimination.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” 1 continued, “ if you will 
pardon my saying so, I think we have every reason 
to be thankful that matters are no worse than they 
are. I think it only right to tell you that had she 
proceeded another fifty or sixty yards she would 
most certainly have walked over the edge of a deep 
ravine, the consequences of which I must leave to 
your imagination.” 

**' “ God be thanked for His mercy,” he said, 
piously. “ Your escape has indeed been a narrow 
one. Take warning by it. Now the sooner you 
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get to your own room and to bed, the sooner your 
foot can be attended to/^ Turning to the man- 
servant, he continued, “ Call Mrs. Parsons to Miss 
Christina’s assistance. With her help, I presume, 
it will be possible for you to reach your own apart- 
ment,” 

Supporting herself by the arm of the chair in 
which she had been sitting, the girl struggled to 
her feet, only to sink back again immediately with 
a little cry of pain. 

” I am afraid you will not be able to mount the 
stairs,” 1 said. Indeed, one had only to look at 
the agony depicted on her fare to be sure that what 
the old man had proposed wiis out of the question. 
At that moment Mrs, Parsons, a buxom, motherly 
iiuhvidual — who was evidently the cook — made her 
appearance from the 'oack regions of the house. 
She look in the situation at a glance, and hastened 
to her young mistress’ side. 

“Poor dear! poor dear!” she cried, as she 
knelt down to remove the girl’s left shoe. ” We’ll 
have to carry ye up to ye’re bed, I can see, for ye 
could no more set foot to ground than ye could 
fly. We must try to carry ye between us.” 

” If you will allow me I think I can be of service 
in that respect,” I observed. ” I have already 
carried her some miles to-day.” 

Her grandfather raising no objection to my 
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jpropo^t I todc her up in tny anns and passed 
along the hall towards the broad oak staircase, 
closely fc^lbyred by Mrs. Parsons, who continually 
adjured her to keep up a stout heart as she*d soon 
be made comfortable. In this fashion we reachc^d 
the landing above. Scarcely had we done so, 
however, when I felt her head droop limply on my 
shoulder and, with a little sigh, she fainted away 
in my arms. 

Don’t stop, sir, don’t stop,” cried the elder 
woman. “That is her room on the right. As 
soon as you have laid her on the bed, I’ll get some 
brandy from the dining-room, and it won’t be a 
minute before she’ll be round again.” 

I carried out her instructions and, on reaching 
the plainly furnished little room in question, I laid 
her gently down. Then, feeling that I could be of 
no further assistance, I followed the old woman 
downstairs once more. The master of the house 
was awaiting my coming in the hall with the butler 
by his side. The latter, to my astonishment, made 
as if he would offer some objection to dispensing 
the brandy, but Mrs. Parsons was not to be denied, 
and he was at length compelled lo furnish her with 
what she required. .Meanwhile the old gentleman 
stood looking on as if he were too overcome by 
emotion to recognise the importance of the situa- 
tion. 
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When the woman had Tetum^ to th6 room 
upstairs, I prepared' to make mysell; scardfe» The 
old gentleman made no effort to detain me„ nor was 
it until I had shaken hands with him Arid expressed 
a hope that it would not be long before his grand- 
daughter would be able to get about once more, 
that it seemed to strike him that he had been a 
laggard in hospitality. It was nearly three o*clock 
by this time and I had eaten nothing since break- 
fast. Added to this, I had a long six-mile walk 
before me before I could reach home. Meagre As 
his offer was, consisting as it did of a glass of 
brown sherry and two or three biscuits, I availed 
mySelf of it with alacrity and, having disposed of 
it, donned my cap and set off on my wearisome 
tramp. I had almost reached the gate when I 
stopped to light my pipe in the shelter of a bush. 
1 had just succeeded in inducing it to draw and 
had thrown the match away when, peeping through 
the leaves, I saw emerging from an overgrown 
shrubbery path on the other side of the drive, 
the figures of two men, one of whom, I should say, 
was nearly seventy years of age, his companion 
probably being some forty years his junior. Both 
were dressed entirely in black. The elder pre- 
sented a most strange, grotesque, and I should not 
be far removed from the truth if I were to add, 
uncanny appearance* He was very tall, very thin, 
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and possessed an overgrown grey beard. His 
comple^tion ivas almost negro-like in its swarthi- 
ness — the curious effect of which was heightened 
by his broad nostrils and dark eyes. His com- 
panion was shorter by some inches; he, like the 
other, seemed to show unmistakable signs of 
having negro blood in his veins. His hair was 
close and curly, and he boasted a small, carefully 
cultivated moustache, beneath which his teeth 
gleamed ivory white every time he opened his lips. 
His expression was by no means a pleasant one, 
and derived an additional disfavour from the fact 
that his left eye possessed an unmistakable cast, 
A more objectionable couple I never remembcjr to 
have met before, and I cpuld not refrain from 
wondering what their business might be on Mr. 
Farquharson’s premises. The young lady had 
said nothing to me concerning them, and I also 
recalled the fact that I had noticed, while I partook 
of my refreshment, thit the dining-room table had 
been laid for two people only — presumably Miss 
Christina and her grandfather. If I were correct 
in my guess it would look as if these two extra- 
ordinary individuals were not staying in the Jiouse, 
and yet again the question — What reason had they 
for wandering about the grounds in this familiar 
fashion? However, it was no business of mine, 
so that there was nothing for it but for me, as soon 
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as they had passed, to pocket my curiosity and 
continue my walk without further delay* To say, 
however, that I did not think anymore of them 
would not be the truth. For some queer reason or 
another the memory of their dusky faces haunted 
me continually and, when I imagined them in the 
company of that beautiful and refined girl, a feeling 
of indescribable loathing took possession of me. 

The short winter’s afternoon had drawn to a 
close before I reached home and the lights of the 
house greeted me w ith a cheeriness that I was in 
just the humour to appreciate. I found my dear 
old mother in her drawing-room, seated beside her 
afternoon tea table before the fire and evidently 
awaiting my comings * 

“My dear boy,” she said, “ how late you are; 
and you look tired out.” 

“I certainly am tired,” I replied, and as I ate 
my tea I furnished her witl^an account of my day’s 
adventures. 

“ So that dismal old house is let at last? ” she 
said, when I had finished. “ It is a curious home 
for a young girl, particularly with only an old man 
to keep her company. Did I understand you to 
say that she -was pretty ? ” 

“I should call her distinctly so,” I answered. 
“ I wonder what brougjit them to Westmoreland — 
and to “ The Crag,” of all places in the county.” 
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** I have never heard the name of Farquharson 
in these parts before,” said the old lady reflectively, 
” One thing, however, is quite certain. If he 
wants to be quiet, he could not have chosen a better 
place.” 

The subject then dropped, and presently I went 
off to my room to change my clothes for the 
evening. Still I found myself unable to rid my 
mind of the thought of those two men whom I had 
seen in the shrubbery at ” The Crag ” that after- 
noon. As a rule, I am not easily affected by such 
trivial matters, but their two personalities had 
certainly produced an extraordinary effect upon 
me. 1 seemed to see them looking at me all 
through the evening and, when I retired to rest 
at an early hour, it was to dream of them 
repeatedly throughout the night. Yet, do what I 
would, I could not account for it. I simply place 
the fact on record having regard to the events I 
shall be called upon to record later on in my story. 



CHAPTER III 


The next day, a Thursday, if I remember aright, 
I found it necessary to go to Kendal on business 
of considerable importance, and in consequence* I 
djjd not reach home until a late hour. I had had a 
long and tiring day, and I am very much afraid 
that I was not in the best of tempers when I sat 
down to the supper which had been so carefully 
kept hot for me. My equanimity was not im- 
proved by the discovery that old Hannah, our 
parlourmaid, w^ho had been in my mother’s service 
from the time that she married my father, had been 
hard at work all day upsetting the entire household, 
had reduced my mother to tears, and sent her to 
bed with a sick headache, had driven the cook 

Pm 

nearly into hysterics, and was now prepared to 
furnish me with a sample of her ill humour. 

“ There’s been a man here twice to see you this 
day,” she began, as she slapped a dish down 
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before me in a manner which seemed to say, you 
take it oi' leave it, just as you please.” ” I told 
him you was out and would not be home till late. 
* Then I’ll look back again during the afternoon,’ 
says my fine gentleman, an’ sure enough, back he 
comes just as I was getting the mistress her tea 
an* thinking about a cup for myself. * Has he 
come back yet? ’ he asks, lookin’ at me sideways 
as impudent as a young cock sparrow. ‘ No, he’s 
not in,’ says I, * and I don’t know when he will be. 
For what I can tell he may not see his bed this 
blessed night. It’s not my business to be pryin* 
into his concerns, so I’ll thank you to let me shut 
the door and mind my own hmsiness.’ With that 
I made as if I would put the door to on him — when, 
you may believe me or not, what does my fine 
gentleman do but clap his foot against it. ‘ I’ll 
call the police,’ I cried, well knowin’, sinful 
creatures that w^e all are, that old Jacob was lyin’ 
abed wuth the rheumatiz and that there’s ne’er 
another constable this side of Ambleside. ^ ‘ Don’t 
be a fool, woman,’ said he, and you could have 
knocked me down wuth a feather as 1 listened to 
him. ‘ I want to see your master on most import- 
ant business, and as soon as possible. My time 
is of value to me, if yours is not to you. Now, be 
reasonable and tell me at what time you think I 
can see him. When I do you shall have five 
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shillin’s for your trouble/ So sayjn*, he hajipened 
to move his foot and before he jcould put it back 
again I had slammed the door in his ugly face, 

I could hear him swearin* to himself on the other 
side of it like a heathen-^then he went away 
grumblin’ down the drive* It’s my belief he would 
have cut my throat if he could ha’ got at me.” 

” You’re an old fool, Hannah,” I cried, glaring 

If 

angrily at her, “and I tell you so to your face. 
For all you know to the contrary this gentleman 
might be an influential client, whom, by your 
idiocy, you have in all probabilify driven away to 
seek advice elsewhere.” 

• I can even now see the look of fury upon her face 
as she realised what I was saying to her. For a 
moment I thought she was about to have a fit. It 
was the first time in my life I had dared to beard 
her in such a fashion and, angry as I was, I don’t 
mind admitting that I trembled at my own 
audacity. 

“So I’m an old fool, am I, Master Graham?” 
she cried. “An old idiot, too, if I’m to believe 
your own words. Well, may God ha’ mercy upon 
you for a wicked lad, seein* what I’ve done for you 
and yours these many years. And all for the sake 
of a heathen black nigger who tried to bribe me„ 
with five shillin’s to go against my duty. Take 
shame of yourself. Master Graham, I say— take 
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shame of yourself. May you never be wrongfully 
accused yourself is my only hope and prayer. If 
so be you are, maybe you*ll remember this day.” 

At this point there was a distant tremor in her 
voice and my fears increased a hundredfold, for 
something told me that she was about to revenge 
herself on me with that most womanly of all 
retaliations, a flood of tears. However, I hardened 
my heart with another whisky and soda, and 
determined not to let her go until I had thrashed 
the whole matter out. Termagant though she 
could be, I knew that in her heart of hearts there 
existed a real affection for my mother and myself, 
and I resolved to do my utmost to trade upon this 
affection now. To allow her to suppose that I was 
in any way penitent would have been to ruin 
everything. I therefore adopted another course. 

“Now^, look here, Hannah,” I said, firmly, 
‘‘you must plainly understand, once for all, that 

when people come to consult me on business I 

* 

must see them, I cannot allow possible clients to 

* ^ 

slip through my fingers as you would seem to wish 
me to do. No doubt you thought you w^ere acting 
for the best when you sent this gentleman away, 
but I am equally certain that you will not do so 
again. * Try to furnish me with a description of 
him if you can. It is just possible I may be able to 
locate him. Have you ever seen him before? ” 
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“ No, an’ never want to again,*’ was the still 
bellicose reply. “Thankin’ you afl the same, 
Master Graham, but I don’t want to have no 
dealin’s with heathen niggers at my time of life.” ' 

This was the second time she had made use of 
the term “heathen nigger,’’ and it set me think- 
ing. Was it possible that the caller could be one 
of the two mysterious individuals I had seen in the 
garden of “ The Crag ** on the previous evening? 

“ Was the man young or old ? *’ I asked. 

“ Maybe about the same age as yourself,” she 
answered — ^and added spitefully, “ I couldn’t abear 
the look of him. I turned that queer at the sight* 
of •him that 1 didn’t feel myself again for a good 
hour or more.” 

“ What was it about him that was so repugnant 
to you V “ I asked. 

“I don’t know what you mean by jOur long 
words,” she answered, “ but this I do know, and 
that is, I can’t bear to look upon a black man’s 
face, rto^never could.” 

“ Do you mean that this visitor was a coloured 
man ? ” I asked. She paused for a moment as if 
she were anxious not to commit herself too em- 
phatically. 

“ J don’t say as how I can say truthfully that he 
was exactly a nigger,” she said at last. “ But for 
all that he wasn’t white. He was a sort of mix-up 
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bttween the>o-like a copper kettle that’s been 

allowcd'to get sooty.” ♦i-,,iariv 

The simile did not strike me as being particulwly 

apt, but I let it pass for what it was wo • 

Though I felt practically certain in my 

that I recc^nised my man, I was anxious 

matter at rest once and for all. I t ere ore p - 

oared to continue my cross-examination of my 

witness, who was becoming less voluble as she saw 

my curiosity increase. 

Did you happen to notice anything p 
about his eyes?” I enquired. She stared at me 

with surprise. . 

••Only that one of them squinted so th* it 

looked as if he was tryin’ for to see round to the 

back of his head. Nasty eyes they were too, 

yellowy and bloodshot, for all the world just as 

he had the yaller jarndice.” 

Hearing this I had no sort of doubt that the man 

who had called was none other than the younger 

of the two curious individuals, my chance meeting 

with whom had caused me so much concern on t e 

You don’t mean to say as how you know him. 
Master Graham, do you?” asked our old an - 
maid, anxiously, as if she feared that any contac 
I might have had with him would ostracise me 
from my fellow beings for ever and a day. 
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can’t believe you would have 
the likes of him.” 

” If he is the man I think he is^ I have only seen 
him once in my life^nd then for less than a 
minute,” I answered. ” However, if he should 
chance to call to-morrow morning, be sure that 
you let me know,” and then, more to myself than 
to her, I added, ” I am curious to know what his 
business with me can be.” > 

She heaved a heavy sigh, possibly for my folly 
in consenting to accord an interview to such an 
abominable person, and then, having ascertained 
that I required nothing further, left the room in a 
betfer temper than when she had entered it. 

When she had taken her departure, I mixed 
myself a glass of hot grog and sat myself down 
before the fire with it and my favourite pipe, to 
think over the situation. What on earth could 
the fellow want with me? There were several 
other lawyers in the district, and it struck me as 
being mo£jP than strange that he should have come 
to my private residence and not to my office. Then 
I began to see matters in another light. After all, 
why ^should he want to consult me on legal matters 
at all. Might he not be the bearer of a note of 
thanks from old Mr. Farquharson for the service 
I had rendered his grand-daughter? But when I 
came to consider it, that hypothesis did not seem to 


anytliing to <k) with 
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fit in, for roe oid gentleman -could just as easily 
have posted his letter as have sent a messenger 
with it. By the time my grog and my pipe were 
both finished I had arrived at the conclusion that 
it was no use my wrpring myself about it. Time 
would unravel the mystery, if mystery there were. 

Next morning I was somewhat late for breakfast. 
T-et it be my record of shame that ten o’clock had 
struck before I took my place at the table. My 
mother did not feel well enough to put in an 
appearance, so I w’as compelled to sit down to my 
meal alone. The only thing certain about it all 
was the validity of my appetite. I had poured out 
my second cup of coffee and was contemplating the 
ordering of a further supply of ham and eggs when 
I heard the front door bell ring and a few' moments 
later old Hannah entered the room, with a card 
upon a salver which, by the way, she held as if 
she were afraid it would bite her. 

“ Who is it ? ” I asked, before I picked it up. 

The ” she paused, and then said, defiantly 

and with an abruptness that was almost staggering 
— “ it’s the nigger man who called yesterday.” 

I took the card from the salver and examined it. 
Printed on it were the three words — ” Monsieur 
Hippolyte DTberville.” 

“ The name suggests French extraction,” I said 
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to' myself, and theh aloud, “Where nave you 
shown him ? “ " ' ' ''' ' 

“ He*s in the hall,’* was Hannah's uncom- 
a|omising reply, “You don’t think, Master 
Graham, I was a-going to show him into your 
study without orders. Client or no client, as you 
call them, I wouldn’t trust him as far as 1 could 
see my hand before my face I “ 

I quelled her with a glance, and bade her show 
him into the room in question and prepared myself 
to follow after a decent interval. When I did it 
became evident that I had not been rhistaken in my 
surn^ise. Seated in a chair beside the fire was the 
man I had expected to see — that is to say, the 
younger of the two dusky individuals whom I had 
discovered at ** The Crag.” The morning was 
bitterly cold, even for our north country, and it 
was evident that the miserable fellow before me felt 
it keenly, warmly wrapped up though he was. A 
more pitiaj^le picture than he presented at that 
moment you would be unable to imagine. His 
teeth chattered in his head, while his hands, 
which were spread out to the flames, trembled as 
if with the palsy. On seeing me he rose, and I 
noticed that a look of surprise appeared upon his 
face, 

“Monsieur Hippolyte D’Iberville, I believe,” I 
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aud, glancing at the card I held in tny hand as I 

Monsietirrand you are Monsieur Denm- 
son, the well known lawyer, without a doubt, e 
answered in excellent English, but with an unmis- 
takable foreign accent. 

I bowed as if in appreciation of the comphine 
he paid me, and then signed him back to his chair 
by the fire, at which I noticed he had more than 
once glanced longingly. Repulsive as his appear- 
ance was, I could not help feeling sorry for the 
poor wretch. Even in these enlightened days, i 

is possible to feel pity for a dying animal. 

“ May I ask in what way I can be of service to 
you ? ” I began, when I had seated myself opposite 

** “ I have come to you for advice,” he answered. 
“ Not so much on my own account as on that o 
others. ♦! find myself in a curiously unfortunate 

position.*’ ^ 

V Perhaps it would be as well for yoti to tell me 

what that position is.” 

For a moment he squinted horribly— so much 
indeed that I began to think his left eye would 
never return to its normal position. I could see 
that he was endeavouring to make up his mind as 
to what course of action he should pursue. 

“ I might begin by informing you that the reason 
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which brings me to you is a little out of the 
common,** he said, regarding the fire steadfastly 
as he spoke, probably in the hope of deriving 
inspiration from if; ‘^To be quite Candid with 
you, it is so far out of the ordinary that, after ; 
mature consideration we, that is to say, Monsieur 
my father and I, came to the conclusion that we 
should only be justified in placing it in the haUds 
of one who is known to be the cleverest representa- 
tive of the legal profession in this district.** 

Said I to myself, “ If you are going to be 
fulsome, my man, I shall dislike yofi even more 
thoroughly than I do at present, and that will be 
no fmall matter.’* Aloud I gave him to under- 
stand that I had no claim to any such eminence as. 
he credited me with. Once more I pressed him to 
tell me what the business was concerning which he 
desired to consult me, and again there was the 
same curious hesitancy. I could not be blamed if 
I experienced the feeling that he had come with 
the intentjpn of asking me to do sometMi^^of^ 
which hil^felt sure I should not approve. ^ 

“ As I said to you just now,** he continued, aSy 
if he had forgotten. that he had mentioned the facj 
before, ** I have come to you for advice on a matter 
of the most vital importance.*’ ( 

As he said this, his fingers played nervousky with 
the buttons of his overcoat. He took his ha(ndker- 
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chief from lus pocket. That the man was nervous 
was self-apparent, but what it was that caused it 
I was not, of course, in a position to say, I only 
know that every moment that I remained in his 
company I found his presence becoming more and 
more repulsive to me. 

I am quite ready to place my professional 
knowledge at your service,**, I observed, but 
without any sort of enthusiasm; after the long and 
awkward pause which followed his last speech. 
“ Would it not be better if you were to tell me your 
business at once, so that we may know how we 
stand. At present, I am quite iq the dark,’* . 

Well, the fact of the matter is, I find myself 
placed in a strangely unfortunate position.** 

He paused as if he expected me to ask what that 
unfortunate position might be. When I merely 
nodded my head I could see that he was disap- 
pointed. 

“ I trust I am not inconveniencing you by 
\calling at this early hour? ” he said, after he had 
(again peered into the fire. 

( I shook my head, and it appeared to give him 
confidence. ^ 

“ perhaps you will permit me to tell you some- 
thing jOf my life’s history. As it has a consider- 
able bearing on the case concerning which I am 
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insulting you, it wiH doubtless prove of assist- 
ance to you in arriving at youf decision/’ * 

‘ Now, when a man expresses a desiri to tell me 
his ** life’s history,” my experience has taught me 
to make a point of distrusting him on principle. 
No one, that is to say, notone in possession of his 
proper senses, much less a stranger, would furnish 

I ' I || 

one with information connected with his past life, 
unless he felt that he had good and sufficient reason 
for so doing. In this case I had yet to learn what 
those reasons were. ? 

” I was born in New Orleans,” my extraordinary 
^eift went on, and as he said it, I noticed that he 
licked his dry lips. ” So far as I am concerned, 
New Orleans is the only romantic spot left in our 
glorious heritage. I had all the advantages of a 
generous education. Money was of no object. I 
had but to express a wish and, if possible, it was 
gratified.” 

I consulied my watch. It began to look as if 
this interview would never come to an end. What 
was more extraordinary still, I realised that my 
clientjjs nervousness, upon which I have already 
commented, was increasing, if one may so express 
it, by leaps and bounds. Try how I would 1 could 
not account for his curious behaviour. That the 
fellow was frightened was beyond question, yet for 
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the liff me i could discover no reason for it. 
His smallest actions were significant. He lifted 
up a pa^r weight from the table beside him as if 
to examine it, and replaced it without doing so. 
He wore a gold signet ring upon the little finger 
of his left hand, and if he slipped it off once in the 
first minutes that he sat before me, he must 
have done so a dozen times. \Vatching him as I 
did, 1 saw large beads of perspiration break out 
upon his forehead, and, though I do not pretend 
to be a more than average judge of human nature, 
these tiny drops told their own tale. Yet at the 
back of it all loomed the momentous questip:. 

what was the reason of it all ? 

“Mr. Dennison, you have the reputation of 
being a kindly hearted man, he said, pushing 
back his red silk handkerchief as he spoke. 
“Your fame has most certainly been noised 

abroad.” 

This heavy-handed flattery was certoinly more 

than I could put up with. 

“ Don’t you think it would be as well,” I an- 
swered, “ to leave my fame out of the question? 
To be blunt with you, I am not susceptible to 
compliments. To me they are objectionable, even 
when sincere. l.et us confine ourselves to the 

matter in hand/* 

He shot another hasty glance at me. It was 
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evident to me that he knew he had made a mistake^: 
and it was also apparent that he ; did not^ ^ bow 
he was going to retrieve it* Strange tp; relate, I 
was also beginning to feel unaccountably ^nervous 
— though why 1 should have been so 1 cptdd not 
tell you if my life depended on it. I have often 
looked back upon that strange interview, and each 
time with more and more wonderment at my 
moderation. I had detested the man most cot^* 


dially from the moment that I first saw him, and 
yet I coujd not have told you why; There was 
something physically repulsive about him, which 
jjUfljjuced in me a feeling not unlike that which mOst 
people experience for a snake, a rat, ot a toad. 
The very crispness of his hair, the colour of his 
skin, to say nothing of the cast in his eye, 
nauseated me beyond expression. To such a pitch 
did my antagonism at length arrive, that I felt that 
either he or I must vacate the room. I could not 


breathe the same air with him. Pulling myself 
together wfth an effort I again approached him 
finally on the subject of his business. I warned 
him that my time was valuable, and that it was 
necessary I should be getting to my office, where I 
had four decidedly important appointments await- 
ing me. 

“ Perhaps it would be as well if you were to 
write to me,’* I said, when my patience had reached 
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its limits. ** You might find it easier to put your 
ideas An paper.** 

** Not at all-J-^not at all,** was his immediate and 
emphatic reply. I must discuss the matter with 
you face to face, and at once. Time is as essential 
to me as it is to you. I wonder if you would mind 
if I trespassed upon your hospitality to the extent 
of a glass of brandy. I have been suffering from a 
recurrence of a bad attack of malarial fever, which 
very nearly terminated my existence a year ago.” 

I had only to look at the man’s face to see that 
he was lying. But the reason for it all was still 
as obscure as ever. I rose from my chair, how»..vei, 
and went to the cabinet at the further end of the 
room, where I poured him out a stiff glass of spirit. 
He tossed it off as if it were so much water, and in 
a few seconds was apparently much the better for it, 

“Mr. Dennison,” he said, after a short pause, 
during w^hich 1 stared out of the window at the 
holly trees on the lawn, “ I can only agiin ask you 
to believe me when I say that the matter w hich has 
brought me to you is of no ordinary importance. 
The interests involved are so far-reaching ^lat I 
can scarcely expect you to appreciate them at their 
proper value until I have fully explained them to* 
you.” 

“ I $hall be better able to judge of that w hen 1 
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hear what they arc,** ! replied, feut still without 
any sign of enthusiasm. . f 

“ As I have already told you/* he continued, I 
was born in New Orleans, of which city my father 
is a well known citizen. He has extensive !bu®ness 
connections throughout the entire South American 
continent, and I am, or was, for he has now retired, 

* ' t 

his sole partner and heir. Among the firms with 
which he traded was one which was destined to 
have peculiar attractions for me. The head of the 
business had originally been associated with us in 
a certain momentous venture. It was confidently 
^fflgrted that it would result in substantial fortunes 
for us all. In proof of this I might say that my 
own portion was to be not only half a million 
dollars, but the hand of the senior partner*s grand?* 
daughter in marriage.” . 

In a second my apathy vanished. As a matter 
of fact, I was at last beginning to understand 
something ,^f what it all meant. The lady in 
question was without doubt Miss Farquharsoit, 
while the head of the business firm of which m> 
client had spoken could scarcely fail to be anyone 
but tlie old gentleman who had taken “ The Crag.” 

“lam afraid I don’t sec yet what you want of 
me,” I remarked. 

“You will in a moment,” he replied, quickly. 
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** As I liave saia, it was one of the clauses of our 
contract that, should the venture prove successful, 

I should be at liberty , to ;|nake the young lady my 

1 ' ' ' I / s* I 

wife. Bear in mind always th^ this was distinctly 
agreed. As a matter of fact, everything was so 
far arranged that even the date of the wedding day 
was settled. Scarcely had this been done, however, 
when both the old gentleman and his grand- 
daughter disappeared, taking with them the 
fortune which should have been divided between 
the grandfather, my father, and myself. As you 
may suppose, I was inconsolable — the whole world 
was a blank to me. I became seriously ill. My 
life trembled in the balance. I tried, howev^,-^?^^ 
appear cheerful for my father’s sake.’’ 

His prolixity was more than I could put up with. 
It began to look as if 1 should never get to my 
office. If I lost my temper, I trust I may be 
excused. It surely cannot be said that I had had 
no provocation. 

" You must excuse me, sir,” I said, ^ if I remind 
you that I am still quite unable to understand 
what it is that has brought you to me. You have 
doubtless since married the lady in question ? 

“ Had I only been vouchsafed the opportunity,” 
he answered, ” I would willingly have done so. 
In spite of all their protestations, however, it came 
to nothing. I had invested money in the grand- 
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fdther*s business, and I would have done all that 
mortal man could do to have proved myself a 
worthy husband. The result you know. Tshould 
not like to be thought unscrupulous; nevertheless^ 
I must confess that I feel an ardent desire to be 
even with them for the way in which they have 
treated me, and I don’t think it can be said. that I 
have not good cause.” 

“ If what you tell me is correct,” I said— for, 
between ourselves, I did not believe a word of it— 
”you certainly have been harshly treated. It 
strikes me that if they have behaved to you as you 
describe, you are well rid of the young lady in 
r|,ufjtion.” 

” But I love her,” he cried. ” She is all the 
world to me. To put it vulgarly, I have speculated 
in the estate for the young lady’s sake and I have 
lost everything — not only my intended wife, but 
my money and my happiness. Now what I want 
you to do for me, Mr. Dennison, is to advise me as 
to what steps I should take to recover, if not the 
lady, at least my share of the fortune.” 

“ In other words, I take it, the recovery of your 
money is the vital point,” I replied, contemptu- 
ously. 

” No, sir,” he observed. ‘‘lam not so mean as 
that. The money is not the vital point. It is the 
lady of whom I am thinking. To make her my 
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wife< I Would willingly sacrifice everything. My 
affection for her is not a question of pounds, 
shillings and pence. It is a matter of honest and 
sincere attachment, and, if I lose her, I can assure 
you I shall never be the samfeJman again. I ask 
you to believe that I ** 

At this juncture he was overtaken by such a fit 
of coughing, that for a 'few moments I began to 
fear lest he might break a blood vessel. By a 
supreme effort, however, he managed to pull him- 
self together, and by the time I might have counted 
a hundred he was to all intents and purposes him- 
self once more. 

“But I must marry the lady,“ he contiiy^td,,^ 
when he could once more speak. “ She must 
become my wife. It is imperative. I tell you at 
once, I cannot live without her.“ 

“ That may be so,” I replied. “ But what if 
she does not wish to marry you ? How do you 
propose to act in that case? ” 

“ It is on that point I desire to consi^lt you,” he 
answered. “ You surely do not suppose I should 
have wasted my time in coming to see you unless 
I stood in need of expert assistance. There must 
surely be some way in which she can be compelled 
to do what is fair and just by me.” 

“You must know as well as I do, that you 
cannot force her to accept you.” 
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“I would do anything rather than lose her/* 
he said, My love for her is such that I would 
stick at nothing,” 

” In that case, all I can say is, you had better 
get someone else to advise you,” I replied. ” I 
can have nothing to do with the matter. My 
practice does not lie in that direction.*^ 

The look he gave me on hearing this I shall 
never forget. It was like the glare of a wolf when 
he finds himself caught in a trap* 

” Very good,” he said, rising to his feet as he 
spoke, and almost hissing the words at me. ” I 
am *0 understand, then, that you refuse to help 

” If you wish to take it that way— yes,” I replied, 
” I cannot be a party to such a disgraceful pro- 
ceeding. If Miss Farquharson, who, I take it, is 

the young lady in question, does not wish to 

Here I came to a sudden stop. I had committed 
a grievous blunder, and it was self-evident that I 
should be^jcalled upon to pay for it. 

“What do you know of Miss Farquharson?” 
he cried, furiously, looking at me as he spoke as 
if he would like to kill me. “ How do you know 
that my business had anything to do with her ? ” 

By this time I had recovered my presence of 
mind, and was endeavouring to discover how I 
could cope with the situation. I realised that it 
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was necfissary to piit fiim off the scent, but it was 
more difficult to ^ quite how to do it. I there* 
fore ;resoI:^ to play a game of bluff. 

*'! must . ask you not to ad^t that tone with 
me,” I smd, stiffly. Did I i^t understand you 
to say that the young lady was a Miss Farquhar- 
son?” 

i I '' t 

It immediately became evident that he distrusted 
his memory, for he hummed and hawed as if he 
were uncertain what answer to make to my last 
speech. 

“ You will excuse me, Mr. Dennison,” he said, 
** but I cannot help thinking you. are taking 
advantage of my inexperience of English custonj^” 
“ Be good enough to say in what way you think 
I am doing so,” I replied, ” As I understand it, 
you have merely called to consult me on a matter 
of business. You will scarcely deny me the right 
to refuse a client. Had you been more explicit at 
the beginning it is possible we might have parted 
on more friendly terms. As it is, however, I can 
only say that I am not prepared to do anything to 
further your ends.” # 

” In other words, you refuse to help me ? ” 

” If you want to put it bluntly, I can 4 )nly 
answer— yes 1” 

“You know that I have been wronged— that 
I have suffered unmerited misfortune? ” 
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** I have only your word for it.** 

“ Is my word not enough ? ** 

Under other circumstances, it is possible it 
might be.” ^ 

” I fail to understand your meaning. You 
evidently desire to insult me.** 

” Pardon me— no I I merely decline to under- 
take the business you offer me. I believe I am 
within my rights.” 

” In that case, 1 will wish you good morning.’* 

” Good morning,” I answered, and rang the bell 
for the front door. 

” You will regret this 1 ” 

‘^It is possible,” I replied, with sarcastic 
courtesy, ” but, I venture to think, scarcely 
probable.” Then, with a sudden inspiration for 
which I cannot now account, I added, “You will 
offer no objection, I am sure, to my informing Miss 
Farquharson of your call upon me? ” 

A few moments later he had fled the house, and 
old Hannah and I were exchanging glances on the 
front door steps, 

“ I wonder, Master Graham, that ye take up 
with such folks as yon,” said she. 

“ I wonder at it myself,” I answered, and went 
in to put on my boots. As I did 50 , 1 could not 
help thinking of the famous Lord of Sheppey, Sir 
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Robert dc Shurland, who, in all cases of emergency 
called f^r his boots and then proceeded to business. 
In spite of my desire not to think of it, I could not 
help speculating as to what the^.^nd of this curious 
business would be. 



CHAPTER IV 

After the departure of Monsieur Hippolyte 
D’Iberville, I made my way to my dffice, .where I 
found sufficient business to keep me busily em-^ 
ployed for the greater part of the day. As a matter 
of f&t, the clock had struck five before I reached 
home once more. It was a bitterly cold night, and 
I had the best of reasons for feeling certain that 
the country would be frostbound in the morning. 
It was with the greatest satisfaction, therefore, that 
I closed the front door behind me and went in 
search of my dear old mother. As usual, I found 
her seated' beside her tea table, her spectacles 
perched on the end of her nose, and her cap at an 
angle of I don’t know how many degrees. 

“ Surely you are later than usual, my dear boy,” 
she said, as I bent down to kiss her. ” I have been 
watching the clock for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, and listening for your step upon the 
gravel.” 


69 
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** Vmi^ had a good deal to do to-day,” I replied. 
” I am sorry if I have kept you waiting.” 

” My dear lad,” $he answered, patting my 
hand as she spoke in her usual affectionate manner, 
“you know that has nothing to do with it. The 
fact of the matter is, I have been anxiously awaiting 
your return for the reason that a letter has been 
left for you marked, Important, and the messenger 
has returned twice for an answer.” 

As you may suppose, my thoughts immediately 
reverted to my extraordinary visitor of the morn- 
ing. 

“ I suppose he was not a dark man by any 
chance? ” I asked. 

“A dark man, dear? ” she replied with amaze- 
ment plainly written on her face. “ What on earth 
should make you ask such a question ? The letter 
was brought by an old man, who was very deaf and 
evidently very tired. At first he did not seem 
inclined to trust it to me, but, on my assuring him 
that you should have it immediately you returned, 
he consented to leave it in my charge. Here it 
is! ” 

Thereupon she produced from a small cabinet 
beside her an envelope addressed to me and care- 
fully sealed. The writing was unknown to me, 
but one glance at it showed me that it was of a 
distinctly feminine character. I tore open the 
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envelope and withdrew the contents. This Is what 
I read ; — 

The Crag, 

Friday afternoon* 

Dear Mr. Dennison, 

I am desired'by my grandfather to appeal 
to your kindness in a quite extraordinary 
manner. How I am to broach the matter to 
you I scarcely know, but I feel that it must 
be arranged, and all I can do is to leave it to 
your generosity to acquit me of any attempt 
to unduly worry you. Would it be possible 
i^)r you to come and see my grandfather 
to-night? He has business of the greatest 
importance concerning which he desires to 
consult you, and of which 1 really know 
nothing. The extraordinary part of the matter 
is that he would prefer you, if you can see 
your way to doing so, to reach here punctually 
at eleven-thirty o’clock. I will arrange for old 
Thomas to meet you at the gate, and if I am 
in any way able to hobble, 1 will take you at 
once to the dear old man’s room. That the 
lYiatter concerning which he desires to see you 
is of vital importance, I can only conjecture 
from the fact that he asks continually if I have 
written to you ; and that he seems to be count- 
ing the hours that must elapse until your 
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earning. I, personally, must confess that I 
am ashamed to put this extra tax on your 
generosity, but when you realise how much 
my dear grandfather’s happiness means to me, 
I feel sure you will pardon the motive which 
induces me to proffer this more than singular 
request. Above all, please do not mention 
this matter to anyone. 

Believe me. 

Very gratefully yours, 

Christina Farquharson. 

To say that I was astonished by this curious 
effusion would be like describing Niagara as a 
pretty mill stream. I read and re-read it, and eacli 
time was further from understanding it. What 
business could her grandfather wish to see me 
about? Why did he desire me to wait upon him 
at such an extraordinary hour as eleven-thirty at 
night ? Why should old Thomas meet me at the 
gate and, more extraordinary still, why was I asked 
to pledge myself to secrecy, when by the etiquette 
of my profession she should have known that my 
lips would be sealed ? I turned it over and ouer in 
my mind, but without arriving at any satisfactory 
decision on the subject. 1 am quite willing to 
admit that I admired the young lady; at the same 
time, however, I knew next to nothing about her. 
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and I had no desire to be drawn irito any business 
that might prejudice my private or professional 
reputation. Taken big and large^ as the sailors 
say, it had an air of mystery that was far from 
being agreeable to me, and yet, at the back of it 
al], was the knowledge that Miss Farqubarsdn and 
her grandfather stood most urgently in need of my 
assistance. The more I considered upon it, the 
more convinced I became that my dusky friend, 
Monsieur Hippolyte DTberville, was in a large 
measure responsible for the trouble. /' If that were 
so, however, what did he hope or expect to gain by 
it? The very loathing 1 entertained for the man 
made^e the more desirous of circumventing him, 
always provided if it were in any way possible for 
me to do so. 


“ I trust your letter has not brought you bad 
news? said my mother, when I had folded it up 
and placed it in my pocket. “ I can see by your 
face that you are troubled about something.'* 

I am somewhat perplexed, I must confess,** I 
answ^ered. ** However, I suppose it will all come 
right sooner or later. Don’t you worry about me, 
mother ; it is only a little matter of business which 
1 don’t quite understand, and am annoyed with for 
that very reason. 1 have no doubt but that I shall 
be able to bring it to a successful conclusion in 


the end. These things have a curious faculty oi^ 
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righttng themselves if, as the saying goes, you give 
them lime and rope enough.” 

Though I spoke so confidently, however, I was 
far from being easy in my mind. It was plain 
upon the face of itj that I was being called in to 
advise on a matter of grave emergency and, as I 
have said, my innate distrust of the younger 
D’ibej^ville, and the curious story he had told me 
that morning, warned me to be more than cautious 
how 1 proceeded, if I desired to come out of it 
with any sort of credit to my client and myself. 
Up to that time my profession had been, if I may 
so express it, of the jog-trot description. The 
mysterious in a measure and the criminal ’w par- 
ticular, had not entered into it. It looked now' as 
if I were to derive new' experiences which might — 
or might not — cause me an infinity of worry and 
trouble. You might very well ask me why I did 
not abandon it there and then. But when the 
notion entered my brain, the recollection of a 
sweet, girlish face seemed to look out at me through 
a gauzy veil of mist and I could hear a musical 
voice saying, ” I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to you for all you have done for me, Mr. 
Dennison.” After that, as I have no doubV you 
will readily understand, the matter was to all 
intents and purposes decided for me — willy-nilly. 
For the first time in my life I began to think 1 wiis 
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really and truly in love, I glanced across 
at tny mother, knitting so calmly in her oomfort'^ 
able chair, and I do not hesitate to say that tJte look 
upon my face as I did so was a guilty one^ - It was 
just as if I had shouted my secret tp the likening 
world, and was ashamed to find it known^ Of all 
my mother’s good qualities, one of the most 
conspicuous, and one the importance of which 
could not be over-estimated, was that of knowing 
when not to ask questions. She had learnt this 
from my father. In the present instance she saw 
' that I was troubled about something,* and yet, even 
if she felt curious, she gave no sign of desiring tq 
know^he reason of it all. It was sufficient for her 
that I declared it to be a matter of business, and th 
our household “business” had always been a 


sacred subject. 

We dined together punctually at seven o’clock, 
and shortly after ten I bade her “good-night” 
and set off on my walk to “ The Crag.” 

As some sort of proof of the manner in which I 
regarded the appointment I was about to keep, I 
might record the fact that, prior to leaving the 
house, I loaded an old-fashioned revolver which 
had Been the property of my father, and dropped 
it into my coat pocket. From this it must not be 
inferred that I anticipated any hostility from old 
Mr, Farquharsod. There were, however, the 
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DTbVvilies, father and son, to be considered, and 
I dp not mind admitting that for one of them, at 
least, I entertained a profound distrust* 

It was a dark and blustery night, and the wind 
came hurtling down from the fells in long, shriek- 
ing gusts that made walking not only unpleasant, 
but occasionally difficult. For me, however, the 
read was so familiar that the darkness itself made 
scarcely any difference. During the time that 1 
was on the way I had plenty of leisure to think over 
the facts of the case, as far as I knew them. That 
they were extraordinary, it must be admitted by 
everyone who has had the patience to read so far as 
I have written. Old Mr. Farquharson was a^’char- 
acter in himself ; I had met and rescued his grand- 
daughter under the strangest circumstances, I was 
unable to account for the presence of the two half- 
casts on his property, and, stranger than all, was 
the interview I had had with the younger of that 
extraordinary pair that morning. When I was 
some two miles from my destination the moon rose 
above the hill tops, and with her coming the wind 
dropped as if by magic. So brilliant was her light 
that 1 was able quite distinctly to see the face of my 
watch when I consulted it. It appeared that I had 
still some twenty-five minutes to spare and, as I 
realised this fact, I pulled up at a stile, and, 
leaning upon it, surveyed the valley. Every detail 
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of the scene, as I saw it then, is vividly impressed 


upon my memory-^he placid surface diP the river,,, 
which flowed a hundred yards or so op toy left, the 
bold outline of the fell, and the white ribbon of 

I I 

road before and behind me, are photographed on 
my brain to this day as clearly as if it had all 
happened but yesterday. Good reason have I to 
remember it all, as you will presently discover. 

For upwards of ten minutes I smoked my pipe 
beside the stile in question, and then proceeded on 
my way down the hill towards the curious old 
house that was destined to play such an important* 
part ig my life’s history. 

So well had 1 timed matters that almost precisely 
dt half-past eleven I found myself at the entrance 
gates of “ The Crag.” By this time the moon was 
once more obscured by clouds, and a thin drizzle 
was beginning to fall. It struck me that before I 
reached home again I should, in all probability, 
be soaked to the skin. It would not, however, be 
the f5rf>t occasion in my life that such a thing had 
befallen me, and it would, in all probability, not be 
the last. We Lake folk soon become accustomed 
to sfich minor inconveniences and, though they 
may lay up the seeds of rheumatism for old age, 
we have but small attention to spare for them at the 
lime. 

Having found the gate, I passed inside and took 
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up a position among the shrubs on the left hand of 
the drive, whence I should be able to see old 
Thomas when he should come down to meet me, 
and at the same time to remain hidden myself in 
case anyone less desirable put in an appearance. I 
doubt whether I could have counted a hundred 
slowly before the sound of the old man’s shuffling 
footsteps reached my ears. Then his bent figure 
came into view. He approached the gate and leant 
upon it, looking the road up and down as if in 
search of me, though I doubt very much if he could 
have seen the bank on the other side of it, even with 
his spectacles on. In order not to keep him 
waiting longer than was necessary, I stepped out 
of hiding and accosted him. 

** It seems we are both punctual, Thomas,” I 
said, and with a ” Lawk-ha-mussy, Mr. Dennison, 
sir, how you do frighten a body, to be sure,” he 
wheeled round and confronted me. 

” You expected to see me, then ? ” 

” I shouldn’t be here if I hadn’t,” was his curt 
reply. ” I have been up and down this here 
blessed drive this twenty times, thinkin’ you might 
have come before your time. There’s ‘ Miss 
Christina waiting for ye up at the house, as if ye 
were the only man in the world, and the old master 
worriting himself into a fever because he thinks 
ye’ll not put in your appearance. And look at me 
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now, nigh upot^ seventy years of age an<& I’ve 
walked a good fifteen miles this blessed, day if I 
have walked^ia yard. What ifis all a-comm’ to, 
goodness only knows, and them blactfaced 
villains bangin’ around the place seekin* whom 
they may devour, so to speak-^lrat . ’em I But 
there — there — we’re wastin’ time a«*palaverin’ here 
in the rain and the cold, to say nothin’ of who may 
be about watchin’ and listenin’ to what we be 


a-saying of. If it’s your pleasure, sir, we’ll be 
gettin* up to the house.” :■ 

I agreed to his proposal with all the willingness 
in the world, and two or three minutes later %e 
had entered the quaint old building by a side door. 
Strange as it had appeared to me on the occasion of 
my previous visit two days before, it seemed even 
more extraordinary now. The dark passages, the 
wainscoted walls, and the apparent lack of any 
sort of artistic comfort, had a curious, and if I must 
confess it, a depressing effect upon me. Taken in 
conjunction with the lateness of the hour, the long 
walk which the appointment involved, the remem- 
brace of the dusky D’Ibervilles, and, to sum it all 
uppthe secrecy of the entire business, would have 
been sufficient to damp the ardour of the immortal 
Mark Tapley himself. 

In the apartment which by courtesy, but no other 
reason, would probably have been termed the 
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the awaiting me* That she had not yet re* 
covered from her accident I could^ysee from the 
way in which she rose from the chair to receive me. 
But^ if I wanted any recompense for the trouble I 
had been put to, I got it from the smile of welcome 
that made its appearance on her face. She gave 
me her hand with a friendliness that was unmis- 
takable. 

“ It is good indeed of you to put yourself out in 
this way,” she said. ” My grandfather has been 
most anxiously awaiting your coming, though, as 
I told you in my letter, I have not the leajX idea 
of what he wants with you ; yet, of course, I con- 
jecture that it must be a matter of importance, 
since he has taken so much trouble to arrange an 
appointment, particularly at such a late hour. I 
do not mind telling you, Mr. Dennison, that I feel 
more than a little nervous about him. There is 
some mystery behind it all which I have tried in 
vain to fathom, and which is exercising a serious 
effect upon him.” 

” You refer, I presume, to the Messieurs 
D*Iberville,” I answered, and had no sooner said 
it than I began to wonder whether I had made a 
mistake in mentioning them at all. I soon dis- 
covered, however, that I had not, for her reply 
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convinced itie, not only that she was well 
acquainted with them, but that she liked them as 
little as I di#' ■ 

“Those awful men,’*- she said, clasping her 
hands convulsively as: she spoke. '^ They terrify 
me.” 

“ May 1 ask how long you haVe known them ? “ 
“ I never saw them until a few days ago,” was 
her immediate reply. “I believe, however, my 
grandfather has been acquainted with the elder for 
many years. But how is it that? you know any-* 
thing about them, Mr. Dennison ? ” ; . 

“ Well, in the finst place, I saw them walking 
in the grounds here the day before yesterday, and 
I was curious enough to wonder what business they 
could have upon your grandfather’s property. 1 
was by no means prepossessed in their favour, so 
that you may imagine my surprise when I learnt 
that the younger had called at my house twice 
yesterday in the hope of seeing me, and that he 
again made his appearance this morning*” 

She looked very grave on hearing this. 

“ What on earth can it all mean ? ” she asked. 
** My grandfather is an old man. Nevertheless, 
he is not one who is easily frightened. Yet he 
seems terrified of them. But here I am keeping 
you talking, when I ought to be taking you to 
him.'” 
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“ Do you think you can manage to get upstairs-^ 
lame, as you are? ’’ 

Of' course^I can,”,, she replietl*: with a little 
laugh. ” Do you suppose that I always want to be 
carried?”, ' ; ■ , 

, ' , < j *■ ' 

for some inexplicable reason, for which, being 
laii.ordiijary male man, I am necessarily unable to 
account, she paused abruptly and her face flushed 
a rosy red. 

Let. us go upstairs,” she said, and once more 

-1* 

got on to her feet with the aid of her stick. I pre- 
pared to off^r her my arm, but she would not accept 
it. My experience of the feminine characttr had 
not then been sufficient to make me see what I 
should have done under the circumstances, so I 
followed her meekly out of the room, feeling very 
much like a naughty schoolboy who is about to 
receive chastisement at the hands of his teacher. 
Yet, to this day, I cannot understand in what way 
I had offended. 

On reaching the landing at the top of the stairs, 
she led me towards a door at the further end, 
immediately opposite that of the room to whjfh I 
had carried her two days before. When she 
knocked upon the panel, a voice from within bade 
us enter. We did so, to find Mr. Farquharson 
sitting up, propped with pillows, in one of the most 
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extraordinary tester bedsteads I ever rertietdber to 
•have seen, even in our old-fashiojned p^ of the 
country. H %e had looked on 

which I bad made his acquaintance, he appeared 
to be doubly so now. iHis complexion, and the 
white hair which strangled from beneath bis night- 
cap were in perfect harmony with the bed sheets'; 
his withered hands lay on either side of him. Only 
his dark eyes afforded relief to the weird effect of 
his personality. Had they been closed, one might 

' hi 

very well have been excused had one believed hith 


to be a corpse. ,, 

' > 

“ Grandfather, Mr. Dennison has been able to 
come to you after all/* said Miss Farquharson, 
as she approached the bedside. 

“ I am vastly indebted to you, Mr. Dennison,*’ 
he said, giving me his right hand. I feel that 
I owe you an apology for bringing you such a 
distance at such an hour. I repeat that 1 am very 
sensible of the obligation I am under to you. 
Leave us alone together, Christina, my dear, and 
be good enough to see that some supper is ready 
fotour friend when he comes downstairs. I shall 


not detain you, sir, longer than I can help.” 

Miss Farquharson left the room and, when I had 
closed the door upon her, I drew up a chair to the 
bedside and prepared to listen to what he had to 
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say to tne. The whole affair was so extraordinary 
that I could scarcely believe that it was not a dream 
from which I should presently awake. 

" In the first place, Mr. Dennison,’* said the old 
gentleman, speaking in a; tow voice, as if he were 
desirous of not being overheard, I should inform 
you that I have not asked you to pay me this most 
uncommon visit without a very good reason. I 
should like, if you will permit me, to tell you, 
without flattery, that enquiries have made your 
cleverness known to me.” 

” With your permission, my cleverness can wait 
until you have tested it,” I observed, a little 
curtly, when he paused. ” If you will be kind 
enough to acquaint me with the nature of the 
business concerning which you desire to consult 
me, I shall be better able to judge of what I can do 
for you. Am I right in supposing that it is in any 
way connected with the Messieurs D’Iberville?” 

He uttered an exclamation that was undoubtedly 
not only one of astonishment, but also of a fear that 
was almost akin to terror. 

” What do you know of them, Mr. Dennison ? ” 
he cried, in his excitement, speaking louder than 
he had yet done. 

I thereupon told him of the visit the younger of 
the pair had paid me earlier in the day. The effect 
my information produced uoon him was startling, 
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to say the least of it. I heard him catch his breath 
as a man does when he steps into an icy cold bath. 
This was suc(^ded by a violent fit' of trembling. 
More than a minute elapsed before he had recovered 
sufficient composure to be able to speak again. 
From his curious behaviour it was more than 
evident to me that the dread he entertained for these 
two dusky individuals was by no means exag« 
gerated. But I had yet to discover the reason that 
made him so afraid of them, and also what it was 
that had brought the younger DTb^rville to me'. 
Had the latter by any chance got wind of th^ old 
gentleman’s intention to consult me and had 
endeavoured to forestall him ? It certainly looked 
as if this were the case, and yet again, supposing 
that were so, what was the reason of it all ? Had 
it not been for Miss Christina, I could have found 
it in my heart to decline to have anything what* 
soever to do with the business. 

** Mr. Dennison,” said the old gentleman at 
last, ” if those two men come to know of this meet- 
ing between us, my life will not be worth five 
minutes* purchase. You can have no idea what 
villains they are. There is nothing they would not 
attempt in order to carry out their fiendish plots 
against me. I could tell you things about them 
which you, who have lived your life in this peaceful 
old country, would not be able to credit. The 
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father Was an unscrupulous rascal when I first had 
the, misfortune to meet him forty years ago, and he 
has not improved with time<i The son, however, 
bids fair to outdo him. they are both devoid of 
pity and compunction/^ 

You say there is no truth in the statement the 
latter made to me that at one time you w^re partners 
in a venture out of which a large fortune was 
made?*’ 

“ There is not a vestige of truth in his assertion 
that we were partners,** he replied emphatically. 
“It is true, however, that during my stay in 
America I embarked in a venture of considerable 
magnitude, which would have proved successful 
had I been permitted to carry it out. The elder of 
these two rascals, however, managed by some 
means or another to hear of it, and at once set to 
work to try and cheat me out of w hat I should have 
made. Anything like the persecution I endured 
at his hands 1 could not make you believe. Try 
how I would I could not rid myself of him. As 
soon as the son w’as old enough he came to his 
father’s assistance, and the case became even worse 
than before- For nearly fifteen years this villainous 
treatment has continued, until I was compelled to 
abandon any attempt to obtain my fortune, and was 
even forced to stealthily leave America in order to 
save my wretched life. That was five years ago. 
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During that time I and my granodaughtef, whose 

father and mother were both deadi have been 
wanderers on the face of the eafth-~dogged from 
place to place, and country to country by these 
bloodthirsty wolves and their spies. Every force 
that malignity and cunning^;, could bring to bear 
upon me was exerted in order to indhcie me to 
divulge my secret, but without succ^s. If I 
was not to be permitted to enter upon and enjoy 
my own property I was determined that they - 
should not do so, I migrated to South 
Africa, but they followed me there; I ted 
to Italy, where I was warned that I should 
he assassinated if I did not divulge my secret. 
The last attempt was made in Spain, where I had 
rented a small house on the outskirts of the town of 
Cordova. This time I felt sure I should not be 
traced — nevertheless they managed to find me out, 
though how they did so Heaven alone knows — but 
the fact remains that they discovered me within 
three months, and an attempt was made to make me 
prisoner with the help of brigands. Being unsuc- 
cessful in this they endeavoured to seize my grand- 
n^iau^hler, but thank God this plot also failed. I 
appealed to the authorities for protection, but they 
were either unwilling or unable to stan(f by me, I 
was accordingly compelled to leave the country as 
secretly as posiible. Where to go next in order 
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tote safe from them I could not think. At last I 
decided to come to Old England and settle down in 
sonie quiet qut*of-the-way village, where I should 
at least enjoy the security of English law and 
justice, I came and at length found myself in- 
stalled in his house-^ith what result ? Only to 
find that those villains had again run me to earth,** 
May I ask when these two diabolical 
individuals arrived ? ** I enquired, for by this time 
1 was beginning to take quite an interest in the 
case, although 1 did not for the life of me see how 
1 was going to be of assistance in it. To be more 
candid, 1 must admit that 1 could not altogether 
convince myself as to the old gentleman bona- 
fides. It may have been his reticence concerning 
the nature of the speculation in which he had been 
involved that made me in a measure distrustful, 
though personally I incline to the belief that ii was 
his association in any capacity with the two 
D’Ibervilles that was in the main responsible for 
it. 

As he did not appear to have heard my question, 
I repeated it in a slightly different form. 

** May I ask when they arrived? ** , < 

“ Last Monday,” he answered. “And since that 
moment I have not known a moment’s peace of 
mind. I cannot sleep for thinking of them. I live 
in a state of constant terror. Almost every sound 
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I hear is suggestive 6f them. They have called at 
the house, and I have been compelled, to see them. 
While outwardly polite, they have allowed me 
plainly to understand that th% are to 

take any steps to achieve their purpoi^: : Ah I Utp 
Dennison, lam ah old man, and you see, how 
powerless I am. But it is hot so mucli of 
safety I am thinking, but of my ^granddaugh&r^s 
—my son ^s only child-^my sweet Christina. Oh 
last Tuesday the father had the audacity to come to 
me and to propose a compromise. Provided 1 
would agree to induce my darling to marry his 
devil of a son ” (here the old man ground his 
teeth ia impotent rage) *‘and that I would at the 
same time disclose my secret and sign a bond to 
the effect that 1 would divide half the profits 
between the two niggers, they on their side would 
allow me to retain the other half and would refrain 
from molesting me in the future. It was to be also 
understood that at my death Christina shoSid have 
everything I had to leave. Was there ever a more 
monstrous proposal made to a man ? If so, I have 
never heard of it ! ** 

And what was your reply to this extraordinary 
demand?” I asked with curiosity. 

” It was short but to the point- I ordered him out 
of my house forthwith, and gave him to understand 
that if he or his son dared to set foot on my 
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premises or to molest me or mine again in any way 
1 would place the matter in the hands of the police, 
and what they could do for me. Now you can 
understan4%hy I was so anxious when she went 
hunting that day and did hot return until so late.** 

f ‘ * ^ 

He pausi^ suddenly. * 

“ My God ! what*s that ? *’ he whispered 

hoarsely, and as he did so my ears, which were 

1 * ' 

preternaturally^ sharp that night, distinctly caught 
the sound of a rough and peculiar scraping noise 
outside the window. It w^as just as if a ladder 
W’hich had been placed against the sill was being 
cautiously withdrawn. 

“There is someone outside the window,** 1 
cried, and sprang to my feet. 

Old Mr. Farquharson sank back upon his pillows 
with a face even whiter than I had yet seen it. 

“ They have been spying upon us,** he muttered, 
and I give you my word that I scarcely recognized 
his voice, so surcharged with terror was it. 

I hastened to the window, threw it open and 
looked out. 



CHAPTER V 


Though in my own mind I was as certain as I 
could well be of anything that the n^ise which had 
caused old Mr. Farquharson so much alarm was 
that of a ladder being either placed against, or re- 
moved If rom, the bedroom window, when I came 
to look out 1 could see nothing of such a useful, 
but what would have been in this case a most 
objectionable article. In the faint moonlight I 
could make out the stunted laurel bushes on the 
bed below and the conifers on the lawm beyond. 
But of a human figure, or such a thing as a ladder, 
I could discover no trace. At the risk of giving 
the venerable gentleman a chill I remained at the 
open window peering out, ‘forgetting for the 
iient, like the idiot I was, that while my sphere 
of vision was necessarily limited, my own figure 
would be plainly observable to anyone who might 
be watching from the garden below. This fact 
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presently (jawn^ upon me, whereupon I promptly 
withdrew my h^, shut thh; window, and lowered 

the blind.'', ''.'ii-v-'V' 

“ you did not siM anyone, of a)urse ? ** said the 
old mi^ v^tha croau returned to his bed- 

Slde.^^ , , 'V,'| V"", sV, ' , ',V ; ■ 

'“ Not a sign, Of a human being,". I replied, " If 

' V \ < 1 ' , ' * 

thereVas anyone there he managed his escape very 
dexterously.** 

“ Of course he did,** was the curt rejoinder. 
“ They are far too clever for us. You have no idea of 
the sort of people they are. As I told you just now, 
Satan himself could not exceed them either in 


cunning or in wickedness. But I have leafned by 
experience not only to fear them but almost lo 
admire them for the dexterity of their knavery, 
In all probability they have satisfied themselves 
that you are here, and they will accordingly take 
steps to cope with you.” 

” Please don’t worry about me,’* I answered. 
” 1 can assure you that I don’t fear them.” But 
as I said it I realized that what 1 had said was far 


from being the truth. As a matter of fact, what I 
had heard of them would have been quite suffiof'^rjf^ 
to have made any man feel uncomfortable at incur- 
ring their enmity. My client gave utterance to a 
tittle croaking laugh. 

” Wait until you find a knife thrust in between 
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your shoulders in some dark lane,*' he said. “ It 
ivill be time enough then for you to say whether 
youVe afraid of them or not, ]Howevcr, it*s not 
good policy on my part to en^feavour to dissuade 
you from helping me, and for that reason I won^t 
do it. Please God, with your assistance I will beat 
them yet. If I cannot save myself I will at least 
rescue my darling from their clutches. Now let us 
get to business once more; but we must talk 
quietly, for we don’t know who may be listening- 
Have you any questions you would like to put to 
me?” j 

Thij^was the opportunity for which I had been 
waiting, and I hastened to avail myself of it. 

“ I mUwStJ confess that there is one question I 
should like to ask you. Of course it is for you to 
say whether you care to answer it or not.” 

” What is your question? If it will materially 
assist the matter in hand you may count upon my 
answering it to the best of my ability. I should be 
more than foolish if I did not.” 

” Well, it concerns the speculation you spoke of 
to me just now, and which I take it is the pivot 
on which the whole matter turns. Are you pre- 
pared to furnish me with any information concern- 
ing it? 1 mean as to its nature; whether it is 
connected with real estate, stocks, shares, or what 
not?” . 
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As 1’ put the question to him I saw his face 
harden. 

You must forgive me/* he said almost angrily, 
*‘but that is a question which I am not prepared 
to answer, and for reasons which I cannot specify 
ewn to you. Nor do I see that my refusal can affect 
the subject sufficiently to make it an obstacle to our 
doing business together.*’ 

Once more my suspicions were aroused. How- 
ever, he knew his own business best, and if he did 
not care to tell me, and any loss should a,ccrue to 
him or his through his failure to do so, the responsi- 
bility would rest on his shoulders, thank gqpdness, 
and not on mine. 

In that case I have only to ask you to inform 
me what it is you wish me to do for you.” 

He seemed so much relieved by the way I had 
taken his rebuff that, when he spoke again, it w-as 
in a kindlier tone than he had yet used tow^ards me. 
But that he was still nervous I could easily see. 

” What I want, you to do for me, though the 
issues it involves are so important, is really a very 
simple matter. In the first place, I want you to 
draw up my Will, and word it as carefully and'^ST’ 
guardedly as you can. To begin with, I desire to 
leave everything I die possessed of to my grand- 
daughter for her sole use and benefit. She must 
be at liberty to realize on the whole or any portion 
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of it as she may at any time think fit, and 
be held accountable to no one for,; ^ doing. 
The legal phraseology ' I, of (poui^i v leave in 
your hands. All I ask is 
ment shall be such : that it may ' be taken! 
into any ix^urt of law either in this icouiitrjr or 


America, without fear of being declared invalid or 
in any way disputable. My one desire is to leave 
no loophole for the other side to creep through in 
order to ruin her.^* . 

I gazed at him with complete astonishment 

“Surely, Mr. Farquharson,“ I said, “you dd 
not wi.^ me to believe that you brought me out 
here at this time of night merely to take instruc- 
tions for drawing your will ? I could have done 
•that at any other time and with less inconvenience 
to myself. “ 

If I am to be a veracious chronicler I must h/^re 
admit that I felt decidedly angry with him for what 
I considered his most absurd treatment. A mere 
note embodying the terms and delivered to me by 
old Thomas would have been quite sufficient; At 
any rate it would have saved me a twelve-mile 
walk, to say nothing of the chance of being 
murdered by those amiable gentlemen of whom I 
had every reason to know he stood in such deadly 
fear. But, as I was about to learn, I had by no 
means reached the bottom of the mystery yet. 
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*' Your pardon, Mr. Dennison," he said, and as 
he did so he leaiit towards me in the bed, " but you 
do me a I ^ightf lthouj^b probably Unintentional 
injustice. , Bdiew sme, f/^ould;;jiot^ b^ so dis- 
courteous to you' as to put you ; to such, wanton 
inconvenience.” Once more his voice>dropped to 
a wl^isper. " The will was one portion of my 
business with you, but the other, believe me, is a 

\ ' I 

great deal more important* For some reason which 
I cannot explain, seeing that while I know you by 
repute, I have only met you once before, I am pre- 
pared to put such trust in you as I have never 
reposed in any other human being in my l^ng and 
somewhat adventurous career,” 

” Your compliments overwhelm me,” I said 
with unconcealed sarcasm, '* I trust I may prove 
worthy of your confidence,” 

I waited for him to continue. 

Nearly two minutes must have elapsed before he 
did so. It was evident that, in the meanwhile, he 
was pondering something in his mind, but what 
that something was I, of course, could not con- 
jecture, 

” When will it be possible for you,” he at length 
continued, ” to let me have the will for my per- 
usal and signature?” 

” On Monday without fail, if that will suit 
you ? ” I replied. ” I am afraid, as this is Friday 
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and 1 am exceedingly busy^ I cannot promise it 
before." 

" Monday will suit me admirably^" he answered. 
" Always provided that these villains do not suc- 
ceed in terminating my existence in the meantime. 
And now one other question. How could you 
convey it to me? To be plain with yoUf I do not 
think it would be advisable for you to bring it your- 
self, while it is equally out of the question for me 
to come to you." 

** I could send one of my clerks with it," was my 
reply. " A man who could be trusted." • 

He shook his head. 

" I am afraid that would not do either. Is there 
no other way ? " 

“ I have it," I observed, for an idea had occurred 
to me which seemed satisfactory in more ways 
than one. ** My mother will drive out to call upon 
Miss Farquharson on Monday, and she can bring 
it with her and return it to me when you have duly 
executed it. Your manservant and your cook 
\\ould witness it." 

" Your plan is a good one and I thank you for 
it. And now to the other and still more important 
matter. On Wednesday morning next would it 
be possible for you to be at Windermere railway 
station in time to meet the train from the South 
which arrives at 9.45 ? " 
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; “That would not be a difficult matter to 
arfange«’’T what all this was 

leatKhg tip " But: What am I to do when I 
get there'?'",''-' ' '' , 

“ I will tell you; In the first place you will take 
up your position near the booking-dffioe« and from 
that ^ace keep a sharp look out for a man of about 
forty years of age with a flaming red beard and an 
extraordinary profusion of freckles. His appear- 
ance will resemble that of a gentleman farmer, and 
he will carry a stout stick in his right hand and a 
mackintosh over his left arm. He will approach 
you and, after consulting his watch, will ask 
whether you can direct him to the residence of a 
certain Mr* Carlingford.** 

“ But I know no one of that name in the town,** 
I replied. ** In fact I do not remember ever to 
J|iave heard the name in my life.” 

” That is exactly why it is chosen,** remarked 
this extraordinary old man. ” If it had been 
Brown, Jones or Robinson, you might have 
doubted the identity of the messenger. Such an 
uncommon name as Carlingford should prove to 
you that he is the individual you are to meet.** 

” I understand,*’ I replied, ”and when he has 
j asked me the question what am I to say or 


.^ 0 ?” 
; 


You will say that you are not aware that there 
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is such a person in the town, biit yc^ will beoblig* 
ing enough to offer to take who 

may possibly be better infofiittelv^Wbil’^iU 
the station together, and 'oitice 
hand him a credential which 1 ain going' to givfe 
you now J’" ' 

' ' ' \ I * ' / 

Here he fumbled under his pillow smd presently 


produced a pocket-book from which he took a tiny 
scrap of paper, which he passed to me» , I glanced 
at it and found it to be a Nicaraguan stamp of the.; 
1869 issue. On the reverse side was Something 
resembling the capital letter S, compo^d of i^alf 
dots pri^ited in red ink. In the curves of the letter 
— if by that term I can describe it — were two words 
or hieroglyphics that bore a distinct resepiblance 
to Arabic. 

“ Guard that stamp as you would your life,*’ 
he said as impressively as if it were the Crown of 
England or the Great Seal he was committing to 
my care. ** Should they learn that you have it in 
your possession they will stick at nothing in order 
to obtain it, and in that case all will be lOst so 
far as Christina and 1 are concerned.” 

For the sake of greater security I secreted it in 
the safest place I could think of — that is to say, in 
my watch case-— and having done so awaited his 

I 

further instructions. 

” On receipt of that guarantee of your bona~fides 
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the man will give you' a carefully-scaled envelope, 
which 1 beg of you to place in the hands of your 
banker or in yqtiir own strong room, as may seem 

’i ' II ' ^ * ' !' ' ' I, I * ' 

best in your judgment. I atn an old man and, in 
the natural course of things, cannot hope to live 
very ,much longer, but it is po^iblei bhly too pos- 
sible, i fear, that my span of life may be cut short 
by my enemies at any moment. Should that 
happen my granddaughter will communicate with 
you at once, whereupon I desire that my will 
should be proved as soon as possible, and also that 
the envelope which I am entrusting to your care 
shall be handed to her. She will then ha able to 


consult you as to her future course of action or not 
as she may think fit. For my own part I hope she 
will avail herself of your good offices, for I feel 
sure that she could not be in better hands. Now 

, f 

tell me, Mr. Dennison, whether you are prepared 
to undertake the responsibility of doing what I ask 
or not? That it is a responsibility, and a very 
grave one, I think you will admit,** 

There could be no doubt about this fact, and (or 
that reason I took time before I replied. Then the 
picture of the girl*s sweet face rose before me, and 
I reflected how lonely she would be in the world 
should her grandfather be taken from her, as might 
at any moment be the case. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ 1 will undertake it, and if any- 
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thing Should happeh to you ^ ;yDU to fear, 
I give you my word that I will help^ 'M Far- 
quharson to the very best of; mt iibiU^i” 

‘ r ' ' " * ' ^ ' V I* < I V *1 1 ' ' ' ’ * ^ i ' 

** From the bottom of my X yiahfc you for 

that assurance,’* was hls rejoind^r, and to 
trembled a Ijittle is, he spoke the 
sure from the first that t could trust tpj^^selfi and my 
dear one in your hands, and I am glad indeed to 
find that I Was not mistaken. For this interview, 
drawing my will, and attending at the station to 
receive the envelope in question, you will of course ; 
render me your account in the usual way, and when* 
the time comes for that envelope to be opened— 
whether^ am alive or not — you will discover that 
my gratitude to you is something more than an 
empty phrase.” 

I thanked him without much enthusiasm for the 
assurance and then, realising that the interview 
had reached its conclusion, rose to take leave of 
him. 

I , 

“Good night, Mr. Dennison,” he said, “and 
believe me, I shall sleep the better now that I have 
arranged matters so satisfactorily with yoti^ I wish 
I could have put you up for the night, but I fear 
that is out of the question. I would, however, beg 
of you to be more than careful during your home- 
ward walk.” 

Having promised to remember his advice, I 
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shook him by the hand and bade him good-bye. 
As I closed the door behind me 1 felt that I was 
doing so on what was certainly one of the most 
cunotfs interviews I had ever had with a client* 
On ray way downstairs I looked at tny watch and 
discovered that it wanted only a few minutes of 
one o’clock. Yet when I reached the hall below, 
there, was Miss Christina waiting : to receive 
me* 

You should not have remained up/’ I said, 
noting how tired she looked. “ You will befit for 
nothing to-morrow, or rather, I should say, 
to-day*” 

” And pray what about yourself, Mr, Denni- 
son? ” she asked with a wan little smile. ” You 
must have had a tiring talk with ray grandfather, 
and now you have a long walk before you. But come 
into the dining-room and let me give you some 
supper before you go. I am sure you must stand 
in need of it.” 

I followed her into the room in question, where 
I found that a substantial meal had been laid for 
me, Gi|btenting myself with cold beef, pickles, 
and bottled beer, and waited on. by my fair hostess, 
I made a meal fit for a king. From the gracious- 
ness of her manner towards me it was evident that 
Miss Christina had quite recovered from her little 
fit of anger. 
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“I suppose old Thomas has gone to bed," I 
said. “ I should like to have seea hint before I 
left. There is something I am an^tis to. say to 
him.” 

' ' n . ^ f I ' ' ' ,L n ' ' 

"No, you may be quite sure,?*' She answered, 
“ that he , 1 ^ not retired. In spite of hisjBj^nt 
surliness; lie is really a very faithful dd fellow, 
and would ho more think of leavijig me atone 
down here af this hour of the night than he would 
of flying. I will find him and tell him to come to 
you.’* 

But for two reasons I would not hear of this. 
The first was that it would put her to the pain hf 
walking, qand the second was that I wanted to 
interview the old man alone; in which case she 
would either have been compelled to remain in the 
kitchen or to wait in the cold hall outside. I there- 


fore declared that I would go in search of the old 
man myself, and advised her to be off to bed as 
soon as possible. But she in her turn would not 
hear of this. She had something she wished to 
ask me, it appeared, and she declared that she 
would wait for me in the dining-room untiljfl had 
'seen old Thomas. 


Seeing that it was useless to argue with her, I set 
off for the kitchen, where I found the man 1 
w^anted sitting in an arm-chair, fast asleep, before 
the fire. So soundly was he slumbering indeed 
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that it was fiilly a minute before I could wake him. 

I ' 

Wh^n I did so he looked up me with such a 
stare of astonishment that it was as much as I could 
do to refrain troth laughing; J ‘ f V, 

** Look here, Thomas,** I said, Twant to have 
an important talk with you,’’ ' 

For the moment L had forgotten thlttt he was so 
deaf* I was very soon, however, reminded of the 
fact. Having closed the kitchen door behind me, 
I led him to the further end of the room, ahd speak- 
ing slowljj but impressively, also as loudly as I 
dared, tried to give him some notion of the posi- 
tion of affairs as they stood at that moment in the 
house. 


‘*It*s them dod-rabbited DTbervillea again,” 
he muttered vindictively, wagging his head like a 
China joss. Until they’s shot, drowned, or hung 
there *11 be no peace for mortal soul in this here 
family. And do I understand you to say, sir, that 
one of ’em has been hangin’ round the house 
to-night? ** 

I told him of the sound outside the window 


that old Mr. Farquharson and I had both thought 
we heard, but, strange to say, it did not seem to con- 
vince him as I had expected it would do. He shook 
his grey head repeatedly and said, “ Tain’t like 
’em, sir. No I not ’Tain’t like ’em. They 
wouldn’t try that sort o* game on. Why, if there 
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had been a ladder there, yotji might ha’, claught ojie 
on ’em upon it, and how wQjui4 they have looked 
then, seein’ you be a lawyer 
these parts; Besides, sir, arid 
don for makin* so free, but there isn^it a ladder that 
would reach up to master’s window to be found 
within a gopd three mdes of this desMate old pjaoe^ 
You may be sure as they wouldn’t carry jt; so far 
as that just on the chanst of seein’ master in beidi” 

“Say what you like, Thomas,” 1 retorted, “ I 
feel perfectly certain, and so does ybrir in^^r, 
that someone was there. What his busiriess;*^/ 
or how he managed to procure a ladder I am riot 
in^ a position to say. The fact, however, remains 
that we heard the noise, and my object in coming 
to the kitchen to see you is to warn you to take 
care that the house is properly locked up to-night. 
It is impossible to say who may or who may riot be 
about, and for your master and young mistress’ 
sake it behoves you to be careful.” 

At that moment I chanced to look across the 
room at the window at the further end. For some 
reason — probably to be only accounted for by the 
carelessness which had allowed the whole house 
to go to rack and ruin — it possessed no blind, 
and old Mr. Farquharson, being only a quarterly 
tenant, had not gone to the expense of providing 
one. As I have said, I looked across the room at 


H 
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this window ^ndi as, I did so, I became for a 
moment as if 1 were turned ..to stone.. Framed in 
the square of di(e of the, and 

with the 'ligitit a man’s 

face, and af I to be bejieveil for a sane man, 
it Was; the jf^ of Hippoiyte .D^lberville* There 
could not have been any mistake -about it. I 
clutched old Thomas by the arm and pointed. That 
he saw what I saw was evident from t^e way in 
which he caught his breath and the muttered 
** God ha* mercy ** which followed it. Then the 
face vanished and we stood looking at each other 
in a state of absolute stupefaction. My previous 
assertion had been corroborated in a most unex- 
pected and highly unpleasant fashion. I turned 
to Thomas to discover what he thought of it, and 
found him still staring at the window with a com- 
plexion akin to the colour of zinc. It was evident 
that he was as frightened as his master had been 
an hour or so before. 

Not daring to shout at him, 1 took a piece of paper 
from my pocket and wrote in large characters upon 
it, “ You believe me now, I hope? ** He nodded 
his head in answer. Once more I wrote, I have 
changed my mind and shall stay here till day- 
break. Go round and see that all the doors and 
windows are carefully fastened. In the meantime 
T am going back to the dining-room to bid Miss 
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Christina good night, after which 1 shall |>retend to 
go away. In reality I shall have a took round the 
grounds to see if I can find anyone there. When 
I knock three times on the kid^e door be ready to 
let "me in. Are you quite sure that jou ^unddr-‘ 
stand?” 

r 

“ I do, ^ir,” he whispered, “and you ^may be 
sure ril be there. I bless you, sir, for standing 
by us. We might all have been murdered in our 
beds by morning.” 

Having seen him depart, candle in hand, I in ^ 
my turn made my way back to the dining-roortt 
in search Miss Christina. 

“lam afraid I have kept you waiting an uncon- 
scionable time,” I said, “ but old Thomas was fast 
asleep and I had to rouse him, which, as perhaps 
you may be aware, is no easy matter. And now I 
qiust really be going home, and you must be off 
to bed.” 

“I am so sorry that you should have such a 
long and dreary walk before you,” she said* ” I 
confess I feel horribly guilty for having been in a 
great measure the cause of it. But you see my 
grandfather wished to see you so much, so that 
there was nothing for it but for me to write as he 
told me. Perhaps in time you may be able to for- 
give me? ” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” I answered, pre- 
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tending tip be very stem. , , “ A young lady who 
keepji'a ydujig mM, 'but until n(?arly. three in the 
morning; shoultl.iufky be.puntehed with the rack 
and thumbscrews. *But,in coiiaclffation of your 
sprained anide I will forgive you always 

provided, as we lawyers Say i that you your 

prbrjiise never to offend in such a manner again, 
“I hope I may never be called upon to do so,** 
v?as her reply, and there was a note of sadness in 
her voice as she said it for which, when I came to 
think, over it afterwards, I found it difficult to 
account, ** I have so few friends in the world 
that I cannot afford to run the risk of loslhg one of 
them.** 


“ Then 1 am to congratulate myself on the belief 
that you are prepared to look upon me as a 
friend?** I replied. 

Have you not already proved yourself one? *’ 
she Isaid. To begin with, you practically saved 
my life on the fell the other day, and you have 
allowed yourself to be put to all sorts of inconveni- 
ence on my account, and on each occasion without 

exercising your sex*s privilege, which is *’ 

“ To grumble, you mean. Well, it is evident 
that, for once in my life, I have been original. 
I must not do it too often or my friends will begin 
to believe that there is something the matter with 
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me. We are not accustomed to that sort of thing 
in this out-of-the*»way part of the world/* 

As I said this I moved towards, the door, hoping 
that I . should be able to make my escape before 
she could put the question to me of which she had 
spoken prior to my departing jn Search of the 
worthy but surly Thomas. I was bargaining, how- 
ever, without my hostess. She was not the sort of 
young lady to be put off so easily. She followed 
me quickly and placed her little hand upon ray 
arm as if to detain me. * * 

“ Mr. Dennison/* she said, speaking in a Ipw 
voice, ** are you in a position to tell me what it is 
that has^o upset my grandfather. For the last 
two pr three days he has not been himself at all, 
and I am very anxious about him. Remember he 
is the only relative I have left in the world/* 

Here 1 found myself placed in a most uncomfort- 
able dilemma. What I was to say I could not for 
the life of me imagine. It was impossible for me 
to tell her the truth, and yet to keep her in the 
dark seemed not only cruel, but also, under the 
circumstances, the reverse of polite. She noticed 
my hesitation, and the hopeful look died out of her 
face. I cast about me for a way out of the difficulty, 
and at last decided on the only course of action it 
was possible for me to adopt. 

“ Miss Farquharson,** 1 said, softly closing the 
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door I had opened, “you gave me to understand 
when I arilyed this eyening that you had but lately 
become acqi^ntgd y ith these PTbervilles. I am 
sure I cah OTSt‘^ to think fora that 

I am doubting yphr Wacity-^ it— but I 

want yt>u to give the matter very careful considera- 
tion and telj. me on looking back iwh^ you 
are quite isure that you cannof; remeniher having 
seen thra until you met them here the other day.*’ 
“ 1 am perfectly sure of it,” she replied. “ Is 
it likely that having once seen them I should fail to 
recollect the fact ? Thank Heaven, one does not 
medt such terrible looking people every day. But 
why do you ask me the question, Mr. D'ennison ? 
Can it be that you think they are plotting any harm 
against the poor old man upstairs? I implore you 

I 

to be candid with me 1 “ 


“ I will be candid with you,” I answered. 
“ And that being the case, I tell you at once that I 
would not trust either of the men as far as I could 


see them. Your grandfather is an old man, and he 
is evidently very much afraid of them. If only 
for that reason they must not be allowed to come 
near him. Should they do so, I would not care to 
be answerable for the^' consequences. Of one 
thing, Miss Christina, I beg you will rest assured, 
and that is the fact that I will render, you any 
assistance in my power. Send for me the instant 
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that you think you need my eemoes, wd you may 
confidently count updn'mjr helpin^f you tp the best 
of my abiIity.’^>;;i^;;..V'C'"-.''':j. 

She held out; her little hand w lhe ^d T took it 
and clasp^ it, possibly for some swonds longer 
than I should have done* Her eyes jtet: mine with 
a look of ^ii|denibe that set like 

a sledge h4ipEpej|j^nd^i^^ I had any 

wisdom of ; Strabrdinary ; res^nisiSfl^^^ I 

taken upon tiiysetf, they vanished brfor^ it ^ 
shades of , night disappear before, 
sun. To this day I affirm that^ de^ i^ 
world, was there a sweeter or a prettier maid than 
ChristinaiFarquharson, and you may take my word 
for it that that, is something for a hard-headed, 
rnatter-of-fact NOrth of England solicitor to affirm. 

“Mr. Dennison,** she was good enough to 


remark, “you literally heap kindnesses upon me, 
and the worst of it is, I cannot |see how I '^hall be 
able to repay them.** ^ ’ * 

“ Very well, then, 'you can begin td liquidate the 
debt at once,’* 1 answered, “ by goipg tp ped* i 
shall bid you good night in order ihal you may 
have no excuse.** . s ) ' 

“ Good night — and a thousand thapks to you,** 
she replied. .“If e^er occasion arises. I shall 
remember what you have said to me.** 

We passed into the hall together to find old 
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Thomas awaiting our coming there. He helped 
me on with my coat, gave me my hat and stick, 
and then opened the front door for all the world as 
if I were paying an afternoon call. " 

A moment later I was out in tl^e dafk and stormy 
night, wondering what the next few minutes would 
bring forth. 




CHAPTER 





Up to the time when this history commences I feel 


bound to confess to the fact that r^y life had been, 
so far as adventure was concerned, monbtonotis to 
a degree. However, it looked very much as if* I 
had nowi^rranged to make up for lost time with a 
vengeance. My first meeting of the D’Ibervilles, 
father and son, had, as I have explained, by no 
means prepossessed me in their favour, and the 
behaviour of the latter on this particular evening 
was by no means calculated to increase my liking 
for them. To wander about a dark and dismal 
garden at half-past one in the morning, in search 
of a man, or men, whom I had the best pf reasons 
for believing w'ould shoot or stab me without com- 
punction, is an experience which I venture to 
believe falls only to the lot of the recognised 
representatives of law and order — of which 
courageous body, by the way, I do not happen to 
be a member. However, with my stick in my left 

113 
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h^ind, a^nd my right thrust d^^ into my great coat 
pocket ^dd clutehing I made my way 

down the drtye tpwai^ltfe the : Once there I 
stepped into my old hiding place ihltjie shrubbery 
and waited to. ^ yh^lier the become 

aware of myyiodiiii Ten minutes haying elapsed 
and no oiie ha^j|iput inyin appearance* I itsolved 
to try back through the garden jn casi^ they should 
be hiding there. 


By this time the moon had altogether disap- 
peared, and it was with the utmost difficulty I 
managed to pick my way through the tangled 
shrubbery back to the western side of the house. 
Indeed, I had not gone very far before Ir realized 
what an absurd quest 1 had embarked upon. A 
hundred men might have hidden themselves in that 
overgrown wilderness and I should have been none 
the wiser. In the front of the house all the lights 
were extinguished,,, and when I reached that on 
which the side dOor, by which I was to re-enter, 
was situated, the faint gleam that filtered out 
through the kitchen window was all that 1 had to 
guide me. Having arrived at the conclusion that 
it would be worse than useless to continue my 
search (and at the risk of being thought a coward I 
am prepared to confess that 1 was not particularly 
keen upon doing so), I approached the door and 
rapped three times upon it with my stick. 
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Old Thomas’s heSiiring i|sl^|r’^i^y tiaVe. been, 
more acute than us»«ij 

.-if 1,^1* ’ f ' k I* '' 4 i /iK ' « V'V j 

it to me. '"; 

» Did 

sir? ” he whIsperM, when he;h|iii;^a^imll^ed ihiiand 
had once mp^''iiiade the ■ !' 

“.Not'^'Stghi^'^' Iv.£^swered,’''aid'',^ 'he' 

did not ippeafTio hear me, I shook my hjdid; 

** Then tljpy’re still hangin’ about the grounds, 
ril be bound to that,” he muttered, and Iprthwith 
hobbled along the short passage in the direction of 
the main half. 

Unlocking the dining-room door he wai^d for 
me to entei and, when I had done so, closed it care^ 

'll ’’ 

fully behind him. The lamp was still alight upon 
the centre table and there w^as also a cheerful hre 


burning on the hearth. Better still, there was 
a kettle steaming on the hob, a decanter of whisky, 
a lemon and a bowl of sugar awaiting niy attention 
on the sideboard. ' 


1 thou^t you’d find a drop or two OjF spirit a 
bit comforting like, sir, after your prowl about the 
garden,” observed the old man. *^\If you’ll be 
good enough to take what you w’ant I’ll pour in 
the hot water.” 

I insisted, however, that he should join me, and 
without much pressing he consented to do so. 

As we sat sipping our grog I could not help con- 
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trastyig hjs present affability with his behaviour 
on the afternoon on; which I had carried Miss 
Christina home fri>hi lKe felh ;d^ that occasion 

I I ' ' k' * ' * ' , M 

he had regarded me in the light of a nimrtal enemy ; 
, now, here we were hob-nobbing together as if we 
were lifelong friends. Fortunately, the old gentle- 
man’s room and also that of his granddaughter 
were at the other end of the building, otherwise 
they must assuredly have heard us talking together 
— for to make the worthy Thomas hear was like 
bellowing into a fog horn. At last, however, I 
managed’ to make him understand that I was going 
to lie down on the sofa in the dining-room until 
dawn, and that he had belter remain with me in 
order that he might let me out of the house when 
the time came for me to leave it. Five minutes 


later, with the door on the jar, he was fast asleep in 
an arm chair, while I was stretched upon the sofa, 
listening to the creakings of the old house, which 
might have been haunted by a hundred ghosts 
from the noises that I heard, and to old Thomas’s 
snoring which I am not quite sure was not worse 
than ghosts, hobgoblins, and all else put together. 
The wind howled round the corner of the queer old 
building — ^the ivy scratched and rustled on thq. 
window panes, and yet these things did not affect 
me half as much as the thought of a certain beauti- 
ful face, whose eyes had that Evening looked into 
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mine with a trustfulness that made me feel ^jas if 
there were nothing in the wide, wide world I would 
not and could not do for her/ Even the poor, 
shabbily furnished room in which ! lay seemed 
ennobled by the fact that she had in it, and 
upon my word, if you want the truth, I almost 
believe I could have found music in old Thomas’s 
nasal trumpeting, if only for the reason tha^;he had 
proved himself her leal henchman. 

Slowly the night wore on, and I. can Confidently 
assure you that if ever J fought with drowsiness it 
was then. I do not know that in all my experience 
I have ever felt more tir^ d than I did that night. 
Again anfl again I found my eyelids closing, arid 
it was only with a supreme effort that I was able 
to keep them open. Towards three o’clock the 
wind subsided and a curious and ghostly stillness 
seemed to take possession of the world, I believe 
if a leaf had rustled outside I should have heard it. 


Even old Thomas’s snores had dropped to little 
above a whisper. Up to that time they had been 
forte, now they were pianissimo. 

Though I noticed with some concern that the 
lamp was going out, I made no attempt to disturb 
him. 


Suddenly something occurred which brought me 
up to the realities of the moment with a feeling of 
absolute consternation. It was the sound of a 
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Stealthy footstep on the gravel outside. In a 
second I wasj on tny Thomas 

by the shoulder him within 
a measurable distance of compithen^^^ what I 

;was driving at, I pointed tp. the windw and made 
signs to him to' listen. Naturally, hbw^ver, he 
could not hear anything. Seeing how deaf he was, 
and h0^ stealthy the stepping was it would have 


been strange had he been able to do so. At last I 
managed to make him understand my meaning. 
Then I heard it again, if possible a Httle more 
distinctly than before. 

“ Mr. Dennison, sir, may I ask, with all proper 
respect, what you think is the matter? *’ whispered 

the old man. “ I don’t like these goings on at 
all.” 


Neither did I, but I dared not shout at him. 
Once more I resorted to the expedient of placing 
my views on paper. 

” But what does it all mean, sir? ” he replied, 
mopping and mowing before me as if he had St. 
Vitus’ dance. “What is it keeps them hangin’ 
about here the livelong night? ” 

“ I am afraid they know that 1 am here,” I wrote 
in reply, “ and they want to discover the reason 
of it.” 


“ This is a bad business,” he returned, “ a very 
bad business, and if the poor old master knew it 
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, ' f H Ij y , 


he^ould worrit himself, into a V ^ 
/ou thmk is best, to/be, ', ,, 

I shook my head. For; the. i^lfetolritoe I could 
not see any solution -pCtoP difficulty. ^jlTo atompt 
to catch our mystenouS ,,wsitbf : jTO^ only 

have b^n difficiilit) but in ia cei^ip sense it might 
have been prejpdiciar to old Mr, fP^rquhafspn's 
interest and reputation. At first glance may 
seem a somewhat extraordinary statemeiit 'to make, 


but I think, if you have read betwe^ the lines, or 
in ot^i words, if I have succeeded in placing the 
matter before you in the light which 1 intended! 
you will be able to understand what I mean by tiie 
time you havo reached the conclusion of my story. 

The footsteps : had now died away and old 
Thomas and I stood looking at each other, neither 
of us knowing quite what to do or say. For my 
own part I do not mind admitting that I was to all 
i(jtents and purposes beaten. Never before had 1 


had such a case to deal with, and when I cagje to 
examine it critically, I could not for the life of me 
tell what it was that had induced me to interest 
myself in it at all. 

Conversation with old Thomas being out of the 
question, I took a Whittaker’s almanack, some ten 
years old, from the book case and settled myself 
down again on the sofa to study it. Interesting 
though the information it contains might be, it 
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gave me bu^ Simall satisfaction. I studied the births, 
njMriages;:;!il^f4^ths of the^^R^ Family; I 

familiaris^ tjctyi^if with ^e.h'&m^ai)<i.s^.les of the 
Loiijs .and Commons, i^d' aasimilati^ a greater 
variety of miscellanraus mfoiiraa^^^ I shall 

lie abie to make use oif if I live' tp be a hundred. 

, ‘i I ’t , ^ * V ‘i' 

All the time I' kept my ears wide open for any 

y V < ' ^ ' I S 

repetition of the footsteps oiitside, but I beard no 
more of them. Either the man was in hiding, or 
he had given up the quest, as hopeless and had 
gone home. When the dock in the hall struck 
five I determined to follow his example* 

‘*I do not think there is any need for further 
anxiety,*’ I said to my fellow watchman. “ They 
will be scarcely likely to trouble you again to-night. 
Let me 'but by the back door, and be sure you lock 
it after me. After that you had better be off to bed 
as soon as possible.” 

” Very good, sir,” the old fellow replied, “and 
I don’t mind telling you as how I feel as if I could 
sleep lor a month of Sundays.” 

Once more the same curious expression appeared 
upon his wrinkled old face that I had noticed 
before. What it meant I could not for the life of 
me understand. Worse than all, I could not 


question him, for my hands were tied by the 
stringent rules of professional etiquette. From 
the dining-room I passed into the hall, where I 
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put on my coat and hat and toot 
stick in my hand.. Hilly !as tlie 
to be at home at. ^test bjr. did, 


not look lo^rd> it|ie^ttatep; ' Mth-'f-'any v 'gr^at^ 
; amount of plea$ui«, but Ji had 
and the sooner it was over and 
With old Thomas following dbsely 
made my way to the kitchen, whet^ th0rfe;\was a 
back door opening into the garden; ; j 'f 
“You are sure, sir,' you won’t stay till k gets a 
bit lighter? “ asked the old man ai I prepared! 
'pass out. ' ^ ' '{'';V 

I shc#k my head. 

I ^ ' t 

“No, I must be getting home,” I answered 4 
“lam late enough as it is. Be sure that the house , 
■is carefully locked up and then, as I said just now, 
get away to bed as soon as you can.” 

“You may be very sure I’ll do that, sir,” he 
replied.^ “ Good night to you, and may you have 
a safe walk home.” 


A few moments later I was on my way doWh the 
drive, my right hand clutching the revolver in my 
jpocket and quite prepared to see Monsieur Hippo- 
lyte D’Iberville jump out at me from any bush on 
the right and left of the drive. How devoutly I 
wished myself at home 1 must leave you to imagine* 
Fond of walking though I am, this was an experi- 
ence such as I could very gladly have dispensed 
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wi^hv .1 Md. been tiirough, M during the 
night tW th^i .very flight ojt iny own quiet house, 
witKit^peaceflil ^drocan^,was |iisg recollection 
of a lost’ Paradise', to me'; -■ ' ; V . ■ 

As I think,] have already) on leaving 
thega^ of " The Crag .” and turjOiijig to the left— 
thai is to say towards Wiiidermerer-rthere is a stiff 
ascent to be climbed, after which it is, compara^ 
tiiirely speaking, fair walking. I bad travelled at 
a brisk pace, and by the time I reached the hill top 
I must confess to being somewhat out of breath. 
I therefore came to a standstill and endeavoured 


to look about me. The night, however, was so 
dark that it was impossible to see anything. Far 
dowm in the valley to my right I could hear the 

•m 

voice of the stream talking to the rocks, while from 
some spot on the left the curiously short bark of a 
dog fox, who had probably not been successful in 
his hunting and was making back to his lair on the 
hillside in a discontented and quarrelsome frame 
of mind, came to me. Leaning on the gate where 
I had paused earlier in the evening I endeavoured 
to come to some sort of an understanding of the 
position. That I had been a fool to have allowed 
myself to be dragged into such a perilous business 
I was quite prepared to admit, but when that was 
said and done how did I stand ? I had committed 


myself and, for the life of me, I could not see how 
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I was to get out of it. Between ourselves* and I 
believe I have the reputation of being an obstinate 
man, I’m not quite sure that I was that way 
inclined. 

“ Mr* Dennison/* said a voice that rang in my 
ears like sweetest music, ** I cannot tell you how 
grateful I am to you for all you have done for me,** 
Do you imagine that after that I could regret the 
course of action I had taken up ? I leave it to my 
male readers to say what they would have done had 
they been situated as I was. To parody a famous 
writer’s assertion, grey eyes are dangerous toys 
to play with, for one never knows what the result 
of looking into them may be.” In my case I had 
no option but to admit that the case was hopeless. 
I was in love, and what more need be said ? You, 
of course, remember what George Macdonald 
says : — 

Alas ! how easily things go wrong f 
A sigh too much or a kiss too long ; 

And there follows a mist and a weaping rain. 

And life is never the same again. 

Knocking the ashes out of my pipe I continued 
my march, congratulating myself as I went on 
having emerged so successfully from what I had 
every right to consider was undoubtedly a most 
difficult and dangerous position. It seemed to me 
inexplicable that the DTbervilles, knowing that 1 
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was at “ The Crag,” had not intercepted me, or at 
any rate that they had not followed me. Chuck- 
ling at what 1 Vras vain enough td mnsider my own 
astuteness, t pushed on ait i, ibtm pace, telling 
my^'that, happen what iaughi| he would be a 
clever man who Should find me Up and about 
before midday. 

I had replaced my pipe in my pocket and was 
commencing my descent of the second hill when 
something occurred which brought me to a sudden 
standstill. From behind me Came the sound of a 
human footstep. Evidently 1 had not the road to 
myself, however much I might desire to think so. 
And yet, when I came to consider upon it, it was 
a curious time for anyone to be abroad. The only 
people I could think ot were the dear old doctor 
or the mailman, and yet in my heart of hearts I 
knew that it was scarcely likely to be either of 
them. Steadily the steps came on, growing louder 
and louder with every minute. For a moment or 
two they paused at the summit of the hill, and for 
reasons that I could easily appreciate. Then they 
commenced again — and this time, if possible, 
faster than before. Having no desire for company 
I, in my turn, quickened my pace, devoutly wish- 
ing as I did so that I were at home and in bed. 
When 1 had proceeded something like a quarter of 
a mile I stopped and listened once more. For a 
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few moments I could h^r noting save, the 
of the wind .across ;t}»eti^l 6 l 4 iiiSh''ther^^^^ my 


ears the patrp^Lt-p^tter; of tfi^fedtBemticI me.,, I do 
not know jtlteftltlMyyouAaTO.evj^- eiro 
nervousness Vljictedvetiakes peppl^oih. such 
octasions. , v^n-B5^ ,.case,^| can ^nfidentlyf Sey .tbat 
the mere rhythn^lof that footfail. hautit^ me Bke a , 
ghastly dreapi. , I waited for it, and Wj[,:wtuite 4 ^^ 
began to weave all sorts of extraordinary, teacies 
into it. Who could it be ? Was it possible thiat it , 
was one of' the D’Ibervilles? At the very idea of 

I ' p/i* i 

such a thing a cold sweat broke out ob: me* 
mere thought that that man was on the road at steh 
an hour was too horrible to be contemplated*; 
Once I pushed on, and once more, after proceeding 
a short distance, I paused to listen. There they 
came again, those footsteps, and this tim^ it was 
plain that they were gaining upon me— as a matter 
of fact they could not have been more than a 
hundred yards behind me. ’ As a rule I don’t think 

^ t ' 

my worst enemy could accuse me of being a 
nervous man, but I had acquired such a 
loathing that the very thought of him waS nause- 
ating to me to a degree I can give ypu no idea of* 
In order to set my mind at rest once and for all I 


determined upon a strategy. Increasing my speed 
for about a htintlrcd yards, I managed to increase 
the distance between us. Then I turned suddenly 
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into n field and dropped on my hands and knees 
behind the loose stone wall that bordered it. As I 
waited I could hear the steps ‘conuhg'^ery moment 
closer. Whoever the walker irnsi fie was without 
doubt in a hurry. At last, and ‘after 'what Seemed 
an interminable period of waitiflg/he «!ipproached 
me. If I live to be a hundred'! ssh^ll not forget 
th^ moment. That my suspicions had not been 
unfounded was conclusively proved, for looking 
between the roughly piled stones I realized that my 
pursuer was Hippolyte DTberville after all. And 
the more I considered upon it the less able I was 
to understand it. Why was he following me? 
What could he possibly hope to gain by it? He 
would not, I felt sure, have contemplated attacking 
me — ^for I was a good head and shoulders taller 
than he, and roughly speaking was at least a stone 
and a half the heavier man. What, therefore, was 
his purpose ? It was a riddle which unhappily I 
was very far from being able to solve. 

I waited until he had passed mv hiding place and 
was descending the hill — after which I, in my turn, 
took up the chase, keeping at a respectful distance 
behind him in order that he might not become 
aware of my presence. In this fashion we pro- 
gressed until I was within a measurable distance of 
my own abode. By this time day was beginning 
to break, a cold, cheerless dawn, with heavy clouds 
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upon the hilltops an^ a decided warning of cornihg, 
snow in the air. ^ ^ j 

At last I s(|,w ahead of^hie ti)e de^ old gate with 
its avenue prfir^wees. .On(ie,tnore I was at home I 
" Well, aftet aU» th6 thfngf has., end^d rather 

't' ' ^ 

tamely/’ I said t6 myself, as if I were disappointed 
that 1 had not murdered on the way. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well, and if my charming 
friend Mr. Hippolyte D’Iberville is satisfied, well* 
so I suppose I should be.” 

As we all know, there is an qld saying to the 
effect that it is the unexpected that always happens. 
It was certainly so in this case, for just as I reached 
the gate a man opened it and came out. Whether 
it may strike you as being surprising or not I can- 
not say. The fact, however, remains that he was 
none other than the individual who had passed 
me on the road. As soon as he saw me he uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, and made as if he 
would avoid me. My blood, however, was up, and 
I was resolved to have it out with him once and for 
all. 

” Perhaps you will be good enough to tell me 
what you are doing on my premises at this hour 
of the morning,” I said. For a moment he did 
not know what answer jto make to me. He stood 
in the centre of the drive looking up and down the 
road. I could see that he was endeavouring to 
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frame a lie but 4id not know quite how to word it. 
wanted to see you^ business,” he said. 

’ * W’ 4 

“ The matter is most important’, > 

“It had aeed'itq be,” I,aQSt^red, “Only a 
matter of fi^e^r dra^.cOuld^ciuim .a call at this 
hour of the morning^/ 1 £ I^ wetq'^m Mr. D’lber- 


ville, I should be^vjpry‘carefulV"*)^ngland is not 
America and America is not England, and if you 
want a little legal advice, I would warn you that 
prying into other people’s concerns is an unsatis- 
factory as well as a dangerous proceeding.” 

” I do not understand you,” he said. ” What 
mean you by saying that I pry into other people’s 
concerns? ” 


” That is a question I decline to answer,” I 
replied. ” If you do not know what 1 mean I am 
not going to enlighten you.” 

Never shall I forget the look of rage upon his 
face as 1 said this. Had he dared to do so I believe 


he would have killed me on the spot. I was pre- 
pared for him, however. 

”I know you,” he hissed» *^inille tonneres, I 
know you I You think yourself very clevaire, but I 
am more clevaire still. You fight for that old man 
who has ruined my father and me — ^me, I say, 
Hippolyte D’Iberville — and I tell you that I will 
make you suffer for it.” 

“ Get off my grounds,” I cried in a sudden burst 
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of fury. “ If I c?itch yop here agetti I’ll hand you 
over to the poHoe, lenrttrthw* flat 1 ” 

“ The polioeti^ h|^,shoute4» ‘'‘*jm*'give n» to 
the police? j!!|rWyiW,ah^^^llj|hj to 

givemefor.’^ifmf^i'* f 

So saying Ian rowaros^me* 'ifewjhg jk knife 
from hlf hreast ^ he did Fortudah^y I was 
able to catrh his wrist in time.' ‘Had I not done so 
there is no saying what might have happened. I 
had not practised wrestling for nothing, and before 
he knew where he was I had thijpwn him upon his 
back in the road and had shut the gate upon him. 

With his eyes nearly starting from his head iSrith 
rage he rose to his feet and shook his fist at me. 

“ Wait— wait ! ” he cried, “ I have not done with 
you yet. I would have made vour fortune, but you 
would not listen. You insulted me — me, me, 
Hippoylte D’Iberville— and I take ipsult from no 
man. I do not forget; you remember what I have 
said.” 

I laughed and strode up the drive to the house. 
\ quarter of an hour later I was in bed and fast 
asleep. 



CH/VPJER vn 


I don’t think any one could blame me if on the 
morning following my curious adventure at ** The 
Crag ** I remained in bed longer than was perhaps 
altogether consistent with the reputation of a busi- 
ness man. To tell the truth I was completely worn 
out, and I doubt very much whether I should have 
been able to give my attention to anything calling 
for concentrated mental effort. As a matter of fact, 
it was nearly eleven o’clock before I came down- 
stairs, and w'hen I did I felt as if 1 were a hundred 
years old. 

“ My dear boy,” said my mother, who met me 
at the foot of the stairs, ” how tired you look ! 
Of course I must not intrude upon your business 
affairs, but I cannot help believing — in fact, one 
can scarcely help seeing it — that you are worried 
v^about something. I know the time that you went 
o'ut last night, and I was awake when you came in. 
You have been to “ The Crag,” and you have seen 
Miss Earquharson.” 
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What should have made her think of such a 
thing I cannot say, nevertheless I was compelled 
to admit that it was the truth. I put taf arm round 
her waist and we passed into tfoe breakfa$t>room 
together. 

“ Mother,’* I said, it has Always been an 

accepted rule that we do not discuss business 

*} 

matters at home, but for once in a way I am going 
to break through it and tell you that I really am 
seriously worried/^ ' 

She dropped her knitting into her lap with a 
little cry. 

“ My dear boy, you don’t know how you frighten 
me I You don’t mean to say that you’re thinking 
of getting married ? ” 

This was more than I had bargained for. 

“ My dear mother,” I said, “you must surely 
have realized that the time must come sooner or 
later for me to marry. To be frank with you, I 
think it only right to tell you that I believe I have 
now met ^^he one woman who can make me 
thoroughly happy.” 

As I write these lines the whole scene rises before 
me. I can see the brisk fire burning in the grate, 
the snow falling upon the lawn, and, if one must 
descend to the prosaic, your obedient servant 
staring at a dish of eggs and bacon as if he were 
undecided as to whether he h^id sufficient appetite 
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td eat them or not. It is a lamentable, but I sup- 
pose a necessaiy fact^ that thdihajority of mothers 
are sooner or later called upon to reali2e that their 


sons will imitate their fathers’ ;^exa.mples, or, in 
other words, to leave the home nest and Srttle down 
in nests of their own. f * • 

** Graham,” said my mother, as ihe poured out 
my tea, ” I have always been afraid of this. I did 
not, however, think you would have made up your 
mind so quickly.” 

” And yet, my dearest mother,” I retorted, ” I 
believe it is an accepted fact that you fell in love 
wkh my father and had promised to become his 
wife when you had scarcely known him twenty- 
four hours. Can you blame me if I am courageous 
enough to follow your example? ” 

There was just the suspicion of a sob in her 
voice as she replied — 

” Blame you, Graham ! ” she said. ” How can 
I blame you? You are a man and have a perfect 
right to do as you please. All I think of is your 
happiness. You know that. But even mothers can- 
not help a little feeling of pain when their sons 
announce their intention of leaving them. Remem- 
ber, dear, you are all I have left in the world.” 

Alas ! poor mothers ! How little we know^ to 
what suffering we condemn them ! I have often 
thought since then that that must have been one 
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of the most bitter hours of her EfeV I was her only 
child, and she loved me mth'k iodine 4hat fails to 
the lot of but few. men. . To fihd,liherefore, that 
the position she h^ so long decupled in iny heart 
was to be WUrped by another ter 

to the quick, but in my selfish ness-T^nd selfishness 
it could only .have been— I did not pause to cbn- 
siderthat. . 




** I must take the earliest opportunity of making 
Miss Farquharson‘s acquaintance,’* she said, and 
as she did so I noticed that hen lips trembled a 
little. I shall then be better able to judge 
whether she is or is not worthy of my boy.” 

“But, my dear mother,” I replied, “if you will 
forgive me for saying so, 1 think you are a little 
premature. I have given you lo understand that 
Miss Farquharson is the lady I hope to make my 
wife, but I have not said that I have any reason 
to believe she wmII accept me. As a matter of fact, 
1 have not the vestige of a right to think she will. 
When all is said and done, I am only a country 
solicitor, and I don’t pretend to be anything more 
than a very ordinary sort of fellow.” 

“ Graham — Graham — if your dear father had 
heard you say that ” . 

“ He would have knowm that I was only speak- 
ing the truth,” I replied. “ I am sorry now that 
I mentioned the matter to you at all. It was foolish 
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of me to do so. If Miss Earqubarson would so far 
honour me as to^become my wife I should be the 
proudest man alive, but: I have not the slightest 
reason to suppose that she will do so. I have only 
met her twice. , However, you will see her on 
Monday, andi will be able to judge ;pf her merits 
fpr yourself. . . 

**Qn Monday? she cried in evident consterna- 
tion, Where am I to see her and why do you 
ask such a thing of me? ** 

I explained the situation. 

She listened to all I had to say without comment. 
Then I finished my breakfast and departed to my 
office. 

During the morning I drafted Mr. Farquharson’s 
will and set one of my clerks to work engrossing 
it. As I read it for the last time I flattered myself 
it w'as a carefully- worded document and one that 
would hold good in any court of law, however 
strong the case for the other side might be. Then 
I returned home to find my mother still much per- 
turbed in her mind. Of Monsieur Hippolyte 
DTberville I had neither seen nor heard anything. 
If I were to tell you that Sunday passed without 
my giving any thought to Miss Christina I would 
certainly not be expressing the truth. To be plain 
with you, she was never out of my mind, nor for 
the matter of that did I wish her to be. Those 
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sweet grey eyes, that tender notith, and the low 
and gentle voice had; a lascinatipn for. tne that ! 
could not resist. It is po^ible that I may have 
been bewitched, but I am prepared to say, and 
with all truthfulness, that if i were I was by no 
means sorry for the fact« : . : 

' ‘ ' -'ll ' ' ' 

You are now to contemplate my mother setting 
out in her carriage for “ The Crag.*^ clad in her 
best fur-lined mantle and best bonnet, a hot water 

tin at her feet, and old Mr, Farquharson’s will 

' 

stowed away in the innermost refcesses of her 
pocket. I would have given a good deal to have 
accompanied her, but that was, of course, out of 
the question. I watched the carriage pass down 
the avenue and then made ray way back to the 
house to await her return with what patience I 
could command. I had been careful to give my 
mother full instructions as to what she was to do 
with regard to the will, and I felt sure that I could 
depend upon her to carry the matter through as 
well as if I had done it myself. To those who have 
been similarly placed it will not be a matter for 
wonderment that I spent the time during which 
she was absent in a state bordering upon insanity. 
If I went down to the gate once 1 must have done 
so a dozen times, and how eagerly I scanned the 
road in the hope of descrying the returning car- 
riage 1 must leave you to guess, I had almost 
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given up hope of ever seeing It again when the roll 
of wheels on the gravel 'rarned me of its coming. 

^ ' f ' V } I > I ' 

Before old Hannah could reach the front door I 

'I ^ 1 i 

had opened it and tvas hastening down the steps 
to give the old lady my arm and leaif her into the 

1,1 I ' ^ ^ 

house- yet how strangely are we constituted 1 
Impatient though I was to hear all she had to tell 
me, 1 found it impossible to put the question to 
her that was on the tip of my tongue. 

“ You have brought the will back, 1 hope, 
mother,” I said, as if to gain time. 

She immediately produced it, whereupon I placed 
it in a drawer of the escritoire and turned the key ‘ 
upon it. That done I returned once more to the 
fireplace and stood before it, waiting for her to 
speak. Even at the best of times women are apt 
to be women, and as such I presume they derive 
some sort of esoteric satisfaction from tantalising 
our sex. 

” The road to ‘ The* Crag ’ is terrible,” observed 
my mother with delightful inconsequence. 

” It really ought to be taken better care of,” I 
answered with ill-concealed impatience. 

ft' 

” It certainly is the duty of the authorities to 
keep it in order,” she continued. ” At the foot of 
the long hill 1 positively trembled lest the horse 
should fall down.” 
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A short silent* enisuirfi during which I shifted 
from foot to foot. 

“ And now, me' about your’ ,ihteit|e1y with 
Mr, Farquhan^n,’\J said at' . 

“ I did not see him, *’!she jepK^ and::Aen, just 
when I hoped; and believed that sh^.wak about to 

^ / I ' ' ' ' t \ V. * 1 ' I -J 1 I 

,i " I ' 1 \ ' 

speak of Miss Christina, she added, ** the! will was 
brought to me by his granddaughter;’^ ! ; 

I suppose at this juncture the dear old soul rnust 
have come to the conclusion that she had teased 


me enough, for she beckoned me to her side Upon 
the sofa, and placing her hand upon my arm* said; 
** Graham, you were right when you described her 
as a sweet girl. As you are aware, I am somewhat 
difficult to please, but in this case 1 am with you 
entirely, and what is more, if you want to know 
it, 1 think 1 can let you into a secret.** 


“ And what may that secret be? ** I asked. 
vShe patted my hand affectionately. 

“ Well, if you want me to tell you, 1 think you 
have already stolen ‘bonny Glenlyon away,’ ** 
What I felt oh hearing this I must leave to your 
imagination. Hitherto I had never been a believer 
in what is called love at first sight, but I have never 
said so since. It is strange indeed what small and 


at the same time unimportant circumstances have 
the power to alter the wffiole current of one’s life. 

K 
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On the morning that I went out to follow the 

■f. ' J f H I ’• * ' 

hounds, as dekjrfbed in my fit^ehapter* I had been 
sorely tempted^ likd the sluggard, to remain at 
home and in bed* Had J donef so I should not 
have been upoti the fell to reiscti)^ the one woman 
who is and has been all the world tb me. It is 


true that in that case I should not have made the 


acquaintance of my estimable friends, the D’Iber- 
villes, nor should I have known old Mr. Farquhar- 
son. Whether I should have been better off on 


these two last counts I must leave it to your 
judgment to decide when you have read the extra- 
ordinary story I have to tell. 

The following day being Tuesday it became 
necessary for me to attend a court meeting at 
Kendal. Before doing so, however, I took the 
precaution of placing Mr. Farquharson’s will, as 
well as his authorization to act for Miss Christina, 
in the strong room in my office. During my career 
as a solicitor it goes without saying that some 
thousands of documents had passed through my 
hands, but I think I can confidently aver that none 
had ever caused me so much anxiety as these. It 
was not until I had seen them safely locked up that 
I felt easy in my mind. Then I rang my bell for 
my head clerk. When he made his appearance I 
bade him close the door. 

“ Williams,” I said, ” I shall not be back until 
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about four o’clock. While I am away Twant you 
to be particularly careful aboulvirhitiistrafigers you 
admit to the ofiice. I have very good reason for 

saying this. Thfere is a dark ikihried man ** 

“ A sort of IjaK»^:aste, sir ? ’’ was his'intmediate 
reply, with a asquint in his / 

“ The very man/* I cried. You 4Qn't mean to 
say he has been here ?,** ^ ^ 

** He was here twice yesterday afternoon to see 
you, sir, and he has been here again this morning. 
He said he would look back in ihe course of the 


tJay.’’ ,, , 

This was more than I had bargained for. 

“ He must not see me, Williams,*^ I said. I 
refuse to have anything whatsoever to do with him. 
1 have told him that already. What excuse did he 
make for calling here? 

“ He said he wanted to see you, sir, on important 
business. I told him that you were not in and 
asked if he could leave any message with me, but 
he declined lo do so and went away saying that he 
would come back some time to-day.’’ 

“Then he will not see me,*’ 1 answered, and 


there and then I set to work to furnish my faithful 
clerk with the facts of the case so far as I thought 
it was necessary for him to know them. 

“ If you will excuse me, sir, I must say I don’t 
like the look of it at all,’’ was his emphatic rejoinder 
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when I had finished, : Of course it is not for me 
to presume to offer\you advicei nl^ut if ever I saw 
a hangdog W a , man>f^ it on his. 

It is my belief there is not^much that man would 
not do ’iif he; were hard put to,,it.'”ji,^;rj,s^;,' , 

* * I am e^cactly of your / thinking, 

Vyiliiai^,'iil replied, “And that is exactly why 
1 don *t want him lbcome hanging about here.“ 


“ lUl take good care that he does not,’’ remarked 
Mr. Williams, with a ferocity I had never dis* 

covered in him before, / , . 

' * * * 

Ten minutes later I was on my way to Winder- 
mere Station and had practically forgotten for the 
lime being that there was such a person in the 
world as Monsieur Hippolyte D’Iberville. 

It was with considerable satisfaction that I 
learned on calling at the office en route from Kendal 
that the man I have just been discussing had not 
put in another appearance that day. On hearing 
that 1 began to hope that, if 1 had not actually seen 
the last of him, 1 had at least rendered him com- 
paratively harmless. Looking at the matter from 
every point of view, I could not for the life of me 
see what mischief he could do me. And yet 
always at the back of my brain was the uneasy 
feeling that men of his stamp are not so easily 
silenced as some people might be inclined to 
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imagine. How correct my guess was you will 
presently discover. 

It was with a peculiar feeling of apprehension as 
to what the day might bring forth that I woke next 
morning. In order that I might be at Windermere 
in time to meet the mysterious individual who was 
to bring me the document from the south, I had 
arranged to breakfast earlier tlian usual. That 
important meal disposed of, I set off for the station 
and reached it some ten minutes or so before the 
train was due to arrive. In compliance with my 
instructions I took up my position near the book* 
ing-office. As it transpired there had been a delay 
wSomewhere on the line, and jn consequence 1 was 
compelled to possess my soul in patience iot 
upwards of half an hour. At the end of that time 
the panting, hissing engine pulled up beside the 
platform and the passengers commenced to alight. 
As 1 saw them filing out a curious feeling of 
expectancy took possession of me. The episode 
had assumed such a strange proportion in my eyes 
that J was scarcely in a position to estimate it at 
its proper value. One by one the number of pas- 
sengers thinned out and yet there was no sign of 
the man whose coming I was so anxiously await- 
ing. 1 was beginning to despair of seeing him at 
all, and was half thinking of leaving the station 
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when I became aware of a burly, broad-shouldered 
individual His hair was of 

that peculiar shade of redness whicti may be best 
described as being like brickdusti. while his face 
was freckled as 1 don’t remember ev% to have seen 


another human countenance. : His height must 
iiave been at least six feet, while his shoulders 
were broad in proportion. In his right hand he 
carried a heavy cudgel, and again, true to the 
description I had been given of him, a mackintosh 
was throwm over his left arm. x^s he approached 
me he came to a standstill and consulted his watch. 


From all appearances he might have been unaware 
of my presence. He looked about him as if he 
scarcely knew what to do next. 

I hope, sir, you will excuse me,” he said,., 
coming up to where I was standing, ” but 1 sup- 
pose you couldn’t tell me which way I should go 
from here to discover the residence of Mr* Carling- 
ford?” 


“I cannot say that I know^ the name,” I re- 
marked, bearing in mind the instructions I had 
received from old Mr. F’arquharson. ” I fancy, 
however, I can find someone within a short distance 
who will be in a position to direct you.” 

” You are really very kind,” he returned. “If 
you will allow me I will avail myself of your offer. 
I am anxious to see him as soon as possible.” 
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With that we passed out of the stetion tog^her, 
and as we did so 1 took frdm itliji^cw of Riy watch 
the Nicaraguan stamp Whim M^fFirquhat^^ had 
given me to understand was to%c an evidence of 

^ , I ' * I 

my bona^fides]^' This I presently handed to him, 
whereupon helooked at me and smiiedi ' ’ ' 

“ I am glad to find,** he said, *: that I have not 
made a mistake* My instructions are to deliver to 
you a packet, and I don*t mind tel^ng you in con- 
fidence that I shall be precious glad to be rid of it. 
How much you know and how much you don't I 
have of course no idea; but here is the letter, ^nd, 
upon my word, I wish you joy of it/* 

“This does not sound very promising,*' I 
replied, as I stowed the letter away in an inside 
pocket of my coat, 

I was beginning to find myself taking ICvSs and 
less interest in my undertaking. However, busi- 
nCvSs is business, and when you come to think of 
it, that is about all that cchild be said of. it. I had 
promised my client to do the work, and if only 
on the question of professional etiquette, to say 
nothing of other matters, I was in honour bound 
to do my best to bring it to a successful conclusion. 

When we had walked perhaps fifty yards w^e 
came to a standstill. 

“ It appears to me as if there is nothing more 
for me to say to you,** observed my companion, 
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who had evidently no inclination to stand upon 
ccrcmoiiy. 

“ Upon my word I don’t know that there is,” I 
returned with equal abruptness* “ So far as I can 
see we have each fulfilled our instructions.” 

Then an idea occurred to me, and though I 
had not the least hope of its proving successful, 
I determined to put the question to him. 

” I don’t even know your name,” I said, ”and 
in all probability it is unlikely that we shall ever 
meet again. I don’t mind telling you, however, 
that you would put me under an enormous 
obligation if you could give me any sort of pointer 
concerning my client, that is to say, Mr. Farqu- 
harson ? ” 

Either the man was a consummate actor, or I had 
been deceived in a way that falls to the lot of 
few men. At any rate, the fact is beyond question 
that he stared at me with* a countenance upon which 
surprise was as plainly written as a schoolmaster’s 
sum upon a blackboard. 

” Farquharson ? I don’t know the name,” he 
said, and there was a note of sincerity in his voice 
which convinced me that he was telling the truth. 

” But the letter you have just handed me,” I 
N(j)ntinued. ” How do you account for that, since 
jt^^s by his instructions that you brought it to 
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me? On my side I am her 4 ^ meet you and take 
it from you.” 

I cannotrhdp that,t ■ .he .ans^feoM with a shake 
of his head. ” To begirt l a paid 

agent in the iaffair*’ All I was told i6; to 

carry the letter from London to you; kpd wilb that 
ends my responsibility.” 

** But who sent you ? ” I asked, in the hope of 
entrapping him into a confession*; He was hot, 
however, to be caught napping. 

“Fair and softly, my dear si if,” he returned. 
” If you were in my place you would be as little 
likely to answer that question as I am. Between 
ourselves, I don’t mind telling you that I have 

been well paid to come up here, and that being the 

) 

case, you must see for yourself it is only right and 
proper that I should play fair by those who have 
played fair by me.” 

What to make of this curious assertion I did not 
know. How was I to judge whether he was telling 
me the truth or not? At first glance it seemed 
incomprehensible that he should have been em- 


ployed on such an errand without having been 
made cognisant of what he was doing, or of the 
risk in yhich he might find himself involved. 
However, if he had made up his mind not to tell 
me what he knew I could not force him to do so, 
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and all my efforts would only be so much waste 
of time, 

“ It would have been a kindness on your part 
could you have helped me,** I remarked. “ But, 
as you do not feel disposed to do so, } cannot see 
that there is anything to be gained by prolonging 
thi« interview. With your permission, therefore, 
I will bid you good morning.** 

He looked at me out of the corner of his eye, and 
for a moment I thought that he would fall in with 
my suggestion. Apparently, however, prudence 
got the better of his willingness, and his lips re- 
mained sealed. Holding out his hand, he said in 
a matter of fact tone which was scarcely consistent 
with what I considered to be the importance of 
the situation, “ It seems to me you are about right. 
I am sorry I can’t oblige you, but I am not my 
own master, so far as this business is concerned. 
Again I must wish you good morning.** 

He turned and walked away, but a moment later 
he was back again. 

** Look here, Mr, w^hatever your name may 

be,” he said, ” I don’t know how much you know 
about the folk you are dealing with, but I’ll take 
my chance and give you a bit of advice. It may 
or may not be worth something to you.” 

” And that advice? ” 

Is to keep your eyes open and your wits about 
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you. As they say in States, you are dealing 
with a curious crowd. 

Y ou will doubtl^s fittd it oiit if you have 

not already* ; ^ain let me wisi^'^lyQu good morn- 

With thkt he retraced Kis steps' towards the 
railway station; leaving me starihg after; him not 
knowing what tp make of it all. 

“It seems to me/* I said to myself, ^ I re- 
sumed my walk, “ as if I have run myself into a 
peck of troubles. I wonder what on eartn the end 
of it all will be ? It looks very much as if I 
tumbling out of one mystery into another. Did 
that fellow really mean that he knew nothing of 
Mr. Farquhanson, or was he merely playing a game 
of bluff?** 


But as this was a questicm I was quite unable 

to answer, 1 came to the conclusion that there was 

1 

nothing for it but to make my way back to my 
office and bestow my attentions on other and less 
exciting matters. Once there I placed the packet 
I had received in a box in my strong room, and 
having done so, rang the bell for my head clerk. 

“ I suppose, Williams,’* I said, “ you have heard 
nothing more of that man concerning whom we 
were talking yesterday?” 

“ Well, sir, since you put it like that,” he re- 
plied, “ I must confess that 1 have not directly, so 
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to speak. It was young Tomkins who told me 
about him." 

" Tomkins? " I cried, for Tomkins was one of 
my junior clerks. " What on earth has he had to 
do with the matter ? " . . •' 

Well, sir, it appears it was this way. I had 
orrasion this morning to send the lad down the 
street to Maker and Rolslone’s office concerning 
the drafting of Banker’s lease. He was on his 
way back when this Mr. D’Iberville met him and, 
I suppose, recognized him as one of your clerks. 
He began to question him as to whether you were 
at the office, and learning that you were not, wanted 
to know where you were and when you would 
return? The boy answered that he could not say, 
but that if he wished it he would return to the office 
and endeavour to find out. This, however, did 
not seem to fall in with Mr. D’Iberville’s wishes. 
He said there was no need to worry about ihe 
matter, as he would probably be seeing you during 
the day.’’ 

‘*The deuce he did! And of course on his 
return he told you everything about it? ” 

“ That was so, sir, and I at once forbade him to 
have anything to do with the individual in ques- 
tion. He promised that he would not do so. If 
you will excuse my saying so, sir, and it is a 
liberty I hardly like taking, I should feel inclined 
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to communicate with the police if I were in yoyr 
place. I don’t like the look of the man, and I have 
a notion that ms motiyes: are by means as 
honourable a$ they might be.*^ '; ' 

“ I am inclined to, agree with' you/^ I answered. 
“At the same time i think it would, be better to 

' ' ' ^ i ' , “ ' ' ' ' 

keep our opinions to ourselves, at any rate fpr the 
present. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, 
and I have a lot of work to get through.^’ 

This was certainly the case/ and from that 
moment until four o’clock, with thfe exception of 
half an hour for luncheon, I was kept almost con-* 
tinuously engaged. 

It was quite dark when I got home, and the snow 
was falling fast. For some reason for which I can- 
not account I had a curious presentiment of coming 

I 

trouble. 


I entered the dear old home and found my 
mother, as usual, awaiting me at her tea-table. 
As I looked at her sweet face, framed in its grey 
curls, and— though it may seem wrong to make a 
jest of it— her cap decidedly awry, I thought I had 
never seen anything more peaceful or more home- 
like than the picture she presented. I have often 
heard it said that we men are apt not to appreciate 
our mothers at their proper value, but I have often 
wondered whether mothers realize the proper value 
of the happiness they derive from being really 
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appreciated by their sons. Be that as it may, I 
would not have changed my own mother for any 
other in the world. > : ; 

In due course dinner was announced, and after 
my hard day’s work I can assure you that I was 
quite in the humour to do ample justice to it. By the 
time I had finished rhy coffee and had smoked my 
cigarette all the gloomy fancies I had been indulg- 
ing In throughout the day had vanished, and I was 
my owm man once more. Tw^o or three of Mendels- 
sohn’s lieders, played with the quaint old world 
touch of the early Victorian period, set the seal 
upon my contentment, and by the time the hall 
clock struck ten 1 had succeeded in convincing my- 
self that I w^as just in the humour for bed. 1 rose 
and went to the bell, intending to ring for Hannah, 
but before I could reach it there w^as the sound of 
a vigorous knocking at the front door. 

“ Who on earth can it be at this time of night ? ” 
asked my mother, looking at me over her spectacles 
which, as usual, were perched on the end of her 
nose. 

My thoughts instantly flew to the younger 
D’Iberville, and I determined that should he prove 
to be the cjulprit I would give him to understand 
once and for all that I would put up with no 
more nonsense of this description. A surprise, how- 
ever, such as 1 had never contemplated was in store 
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for me. In less time than I could have counted a 
hundred old Hannah made her appearance in the 
drawing-room with a, scared expression on her face. 

■* Master Graham;*^ ^he said, in a voice but 
scarcely raised above a whisperi ** there*s a young 
lady of the name of Farquliarson in the library as 

4 I I V I 

would like to speak with you.?’ 

In a minute I was on my feet.' Whiat could pos- 
sibly have brought her to me at such an hour? 



CHAPTER Vlli 


“ Miss Farquharson to see me at ten o’clock at 
night?” I said when old Hannah had left the 
drawing-room. What on earth can it mean, 
mother? Something more than usually extra- 
ordinary must have occurred at ‘ The Crag ’ to 
account for such a late visit*” 

My mother, you may be sure, was as puzzled as 
I was. 

” Go and find out, my boy,” she said, being 
nothing if not practical. While you are interview- 
ing her i will have some more coffee made. I 
expect the poor child will be very grateful for it.” 

I accordingly departed, leaving my mother to 
give the necessary instructions. The more 1 
thought of it the more amazing the whole business 
seemed. I was at a complete loss to understand 
its meaning. 

On entering the library I discovered Miss 
Christina standing before the fire, looking more 
like a ghost than a human being. Her beautiful 

15a 
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face was ashen pale, while there, was a terrified 
look in her eyes that ^oke,fof ;th^ 
she was undergoing. As I ^osed . tbe door behind 
me she took a step fon/sfard,. withalittlelfexclama- 
tion that sounded, to meiike.one pf relief* ’ 

\ ‘ t 1''' ‘ I ' f * I * ,j , 

“ Oh, Mr, Dennison,**she b||[anyand then with- 
out further ado broke down' and comihenced to 

' . ' ' , V , / I ' , 

' I f' '' ... \ 

sob as if her heart were breaking. The sight of 
her grief pierced me to the heart. I led h^ to a 
chair and seated her in it, 

“Why, Miss FarquharsoH;,” I said, what is 
the meaning of this? Calm yourself and^try to 
tell me what is the matter. Take your own time 
about it, and rest assured that I will help you if 
it is in any way possible for me to do so,*’ 

In order to permit of her recovering her com- 
posure I pretended to busy myself with some papers 
on my writing-table, and when I looked round a 
few minutes later it w^as to find that she had to all 
intents and purposes become herself once more. 
I accordingly returned to the fireplace and seated 
myself opposite her. 

“ Now tell me what I can do for you,” I said, 
“ I hope your trouble is not very serious? ” 

Once more I thought she was going , to break 
down, but she did not do so. W 

“ Mr. Dennison,” she said, ” my poor grand- 
father is dead ! ” 


L 
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** Dead! ” I criedi springing from my chair in 
my astonishment: / ^ Do mean to tell me that 
Mr. Farquharson; ypilr grahilfatheri is dead?” 

” Heaven knows it is the replied. 

” He found de^d ih' bed by did Xboni®s at 
half-past eight this evening, lean scarcely believe 

• ■ a ' I ■' ' ' 

It yeti ” 

Important though I realized her business with 
me must have been, I had by no means bargained 
for this. I found a difficulty in believing it, 

“ But he seemed well enough when last I saw 
him,” I continued. He looked as if he might 
have lived for another ten years. Have you any 
idea what he died of? Perhaps his heart was 
affected.” 


“ No, Mr. Dennison,” she answered very slowly 
and deliberately, as if she were making a state* 
raent the importance of which she fully realized. 
” My grandfather did not die from any natural 
cause. He was murdered.” 


” Good heavens,” I ejaculated, and then added : 
” That is a very serious charge to make. May I 
beg of you to tell me what reason you have for 
believing such a thing? ” 

” Unhappily there is no room for doubt,” she 
replied if ^ choking voice. ” He was stabbed to 
the heart, and when old Thomas found him the 
bed w’as soaked with his blood.” 
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' She put up her ;hhtid$ to Met eye$ as if to shut 
out the re(x>llechipn!!<pf itMVJ^ she had 

witnessed. Asfor m'e, scarcely 

able to believe the evidence 61 my cdwn ears. The 
suddenness of. the whole! thing 

' ' V ' '' I ^ Ji 'r' l- ^ ' 

“But who qan have committed 'this dreadful 
deed? “ I asked, though in my owh mind I felt no 
doubt that I , could answer the questioni riot only 
to my own satisfaction but also to that of ^ judge 
and jury. She looked at me steadily for a moment 
or two and then shook her head. 


“ So far as I can see there is no way of discover^ 
ing that at present,’* was her reply. “ His bed- 
room window was shut but not fastened^ so that 
it is quite possible his murderer might have entered 
by that way. The strange part of it all is that I 
was sitting sewing in the room below and heard 
nothing until old Thomas called for help. As a 
rule you can hear anything that goes on on the 
floor above.” 


“You have no suspicion as to the author of the 
crime, then?” 

Once more she paused. 

“Yes, I have my suspicions, but that is all,” 
she said at length. . 

“You suspect one of those two men, the D’Iber- 
villes,” I volunteered — “and so do L” 
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As I mentioned ;Eieit ^aihe she gave a little 
shuddeir, ; ; . : , ■ ■’ ■ ; •■■;''■ ■ ■ 

rcannoi'hdp replied. 

“ They bominy ppor'o^ good will, 

and for iriy own pak I can only say Jbat I live in 

j ^ I ^ * I f * ' i* ' f i ' ^ ' 

constant terror of them For a ti^t? after we made 
the discovery to-night I was so dreadfully upset 
that I could not do or think of anything^ I seemed 
paralysed by the awful suddenness of the catas- 
trophe. Then I summoned up all my energies and 
determined to come to you. Oh, do advise me, 
Mr. Dennison, as to what I am to do. I have no 


one else in the world to help me, for, of course, 
,Mrs, Parsons and poor old Thomas, kind and will- 
ing as they may be, are practically useless in such 
an emergency. It was only this morning that my 
grandfather told me that, if ever anything should 
happen to him, I was to come to you at once. Hony 
little did either he or I imagine then that he had less 
than twelve hours to live. 1 can scarcely believe 

j 

even now that it is not all part of some terrible 
dream from which 1, shall presently awaken. I 
suppose I ought to communicate with the police 
without delay, but I am so bewildered by the extent 
of my misfortune that I really do not know what to 
do or Say.*’ 

I had made up my mind by this time. The 
sight of her grief would have melted a heart of 
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maAIe, to say nothing of a t^an who loved 
her, as I' did. 

“ I will I 


said, after- 1 'h^ turned, mind. 

** Yon are gbing tO l^^ and 

you win here in my moth«r?s'|^t&rg6> at any 
rate for the present* I will irfahgbf everything 
with the police, and I will also gd over to ‘ The 
Crag ’ and see about things there/ 6ne‘ <^notbe 
too careful in these matters. My motlier will take 
every sort of care of you, while "heV sympathy will 
be more soothing to you, though not less sincere, 
than I have any right to hope that mine can be.” 

“ How good you are to me,” she said, her sweet 
eyes filling with tears. 

” Not a bit of it,” 1 answered with all-assumed 


cheerfulness. ” I only wish that I could do more 
to help you. Now, if you excuse me for a moment, 
J will find my mother and bring her to you.” ; 

I rose and went towards the door» When I 


reached it I turned to her once mote. 

” By the way,” I asked, “ how did you come 
out here?” , 


“ I walked,” she answered. , 

“ But surely not alone af such an hour? And 
your ankle scarcely recovered J ” 

“ No ! T brought Mrs. Parsons with me. She 
would not hear of my coming by myself.” 
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‘ ' ,,,; ' , *'■! ' ' 

"I should think not pray, where 

is that good woman, novit? ” ' 

" Outsid^: } .^pfHjse. . t ,told hor I felt sure you 
would not, mind slttipg.i^w'n in l|ie‘ hall while 
I saw you, hut; .sfie said she prigfeit^ to remain 
OH the stepsV You cannot think what comfort 
she ha,s been to me to-night. Old Thomas was so 
upset that he was worse than useless, and what I 
should have done if she had not been there I can- 
not think/’ 


“She must come in and go to the kitchen at 
once,” I said. “ I will tell her, and then bring my 
mother to you.” 

With that I made my way from the library to 
the front door, where I discovered the estimable 
woman complacently cooling her heels in the 
portico. 

“ Mrs. Parsons, this is a bad business which has 
brought you and your young lady here to-night,” 
I remarked. 

“ Well may you sSay that, sir,” she replied. 
“ It’s a terrible black affair right through, and I 
wouldn’t have had it happen, no, not for worlds. 
It has upset Miss Christina something awful, poor 
dear ; and to think of her wanting to come right 
over here to see 3^ou all by herself and at this time 
of the night I I told her that I wouldn’t hear of 
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such a thing, so I put on rby;^ 

“ A very, proper ;'ip»ropi^'linf^^ I 

' I ^ ' j ‘ I ' ' I ' ^ j '' <* ' * ff ' ^ ^ t , '' 

said, ‘‘ and now you must come in' -and ^ some 
supper in the Idtchen; f t have that Miss 

Farquharson shall stay here for the it 

would be as well if you did so alsd» - , T shall be 

^ ‘ ' ' ' s < 

going over to the house after I have communicated 
with the police. By the way, I suppose you heard 
nothing that would give you any inkling as to how 
this crime was committed ? ’* * 

“ Nothing at all, sir; but then it isn’t likely that 
I should, seeing that I was in the kitchen^ which 
is such a long way from the poor old gentleman’s 
bedroom,’* 

I led her into the house and shut the door after 
her. 


It would be as well,” I observed, ” if you were 
to say nothing concerning what has happened to 
my servants. I have no doubt you can invent some 
excuse for coming here at Such a late hour.” 

“ You leave that to me, sir, and I will manage 
it,” was^her prompt reply. “They shall learn 
nothing from me.” 

With that I conducted her to the kitchen door 
and called to Hannah to see that she was provided 
with supper, after which I went to the drawing- 
room to break the sad news to my mother. 
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I found the old lady awaking my coming. 

don’t know 

how impiUient; I havfe bMrt.. ‘ Hsfe w Farquhar- 
son gone, and what >as the meaning of her curious 
visit?” ■ ' 

I made her acquainted witH the deitails of the 

( ' ' ' > ^ < I ' ‘ 

tragedy at ** The Crag,” and also of my hope that 


she would do her best to comfort the poor girl 
who was in such distress. 


” You may be sure I will,” she cried, with that 
sweet w^omanly tenderness that was her chief char- 
acteristic. ” I will go to her at once. And, in 
the meantime, what will you do? ” 

” I must communicate with the police and then 
make my way to * The Crag,’ ” I replied. ” It 
is not a business I care at all about, but I must do 
it, if only for her sake. It will make a great stir 
in the county, and will scarcely enhance the reputa- 
tion of that terrible old house. Go to her, mother, 
and do what you can, as I know’ you will, to help 
her in her hour of trouble.” 


I kissed her and she departed on her errand of 
mercy. As soon as she was gone I rang the bell 
for Hannah. 


” Has Roberts gone to bed yet, do you know ? ” 
I enquired. 

” I don’t think he has, sir, but I can very soon 
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find out,” answered Hannah. ” Do you wish to 
see him, sir?” 

” I want the dogcart round as soon a$ he can 
manage it,” was my rejoinder. 

By this time it was evident that Hannah was 
beyond being surprised by anything. With a 
muttered “ Very good, sir,” she left the room, 
though what constructions she must have placed 
upon my curioulfe order was more than I could 
imagine; nor did I care to contemplate the effect 
my message w’ould produce bn my mother's 
pampered coachman, who had been in our seryice 
for upwards of ten years, and who had not been 
ordered out at such an hour more than half a 
dozen times during the whole of that period. 

In the interval of waiting I would have given 
something to have gone to the library in order to 
discover how events were progressing there, but 
my common sense warned me that it would be better 
not to do so. When they were ready to see me I 
felt sure that they would come to the drawing-room, 
and until then I deemed it better to possess my 
soul in patience. As it turned out I had not long 
to wait, for within ten minutes of Hannah's 
departure the two ladies made their appearance. 
That Miss Christina had been crying was self- 
evident, and that my mother, doubtless by way of 
showing her sympathy, had also been indulging 

Imt 
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in the satiie feminine luxury was equally apparent. 

“ I am .igoini; tOiOuiiChri^ bed at once,’* 
observed the latteh and. I could not -but admire 
the tact which haii prompted Her lefer to the 
other by her Christian name* ' 

The poor girl came forward with her hand out- 
stretched. She raised her eyes timidfy to mine 
and said with a voice that trembled with emotion i 


“ Good night, and God bless you 'a thousand times 
for ail that you have done for me.*’ 

At the risk of being considered unmanly I must 
confess that I experienced a choking feeling in my 
throat as I replied to her. With my poor powers 
of description I cannot hope to make you under- 
stand the pathos of the situation, A minute later 
and she \Yas gone, with my dear old mother in close 
attendance upon her. 

Having seen them depart I went to my study 
and filled a pipe. As I smoked it and waited for 
the roll of the dogcart wheels on the gravel outside 
I gave myself up to a consideration of the position. 
Never in all my professional career had I been 
brought face to face with such an extraordinary 
problem as was now presented to me. Classified 
under different headings it stood something like 
this: — First, I rescue a beautiful girl upon the 
fells and fall in love with her there and then. 
Secondly, I make the acquaintance of her vener- 




able old grandfather iwost 

diabolical-looking tulia^s if j^ould pc^iWe for 
mortal man to set e^^es on.; i J: am V^^ited 

upon in my busmess capacity^1by the younger of 

' 1 * ' ' "I ' , ^ I ' f k 1, ‘ * I 

the villains,; who calmly proposes tlmt I ; should 
assist him in ,his endeavour to recover a lost for- 

„ ^ i'll' 

tune, and at the same time to enable him to force 
an unwelcome marriage upon .the very young lady 
to whom I have just referred. Fourthly, I am 
summoned irj the middle of the night to take 
instructions for making the will of the old gentle- 
man aforesaid, as well as to attend and receive a 
mysterious document at the hands of a still more 
mysterious stranger, under circumstances that were 
in full keeping with the extraordinary features of 
the case. Fifthly, I draw the will and in due 
course receive the papers. Sixthly and lastly, 1 
receive the alarming intelligence that my curious 
client has been brutally murdered. A man in love, 
according to modern fiction, is proverbially sup- 
posed to be capable of almost anything, but I very 
much doubt if the most ardent Romeo bad ever 


had such demands put upon him as I was being 
subjected to now. And yet, heaven knows, 1 was 
ready to do all that was asked of me — and more — 
for the sake of the poor lonely girl who had so 
strangely, as well as so suddenly, exerted such an 
influence upon my life. 
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I hM just ^rHved at th^ when my 

ears cau^t the sound ^f ^eets outside, and almost 
at the same ihi^ant my mother enter^ die room. 
“She has gone to ted, poor'; child; “ she said, 

k'' ^*i\ 1 ,j' 

*‘and I cannot tel! ypu/Grahad^, I ani 

for her. This^sad affair has naturally given her a 
terrible shock, and she seems to ha^\<lerived the 
idea— how I cannot think—that she has not proved 


herself sufficiently grateful to you for what you 
have done and are doing for her.'* , 

That is all nonsense,” I answered. ” Apart 
from all other considerations I should not be much 
of a man, and much less a credit to you and my 
fattier, if I did not do all that lay in my power to 
render her assistance in such trouble as she is 
experiencing at present. Now I must be off to see 
the police and then on to ‘ The Crdg.’ The dog- 
cart is at the door, and I expect your worthy 
Roberts is calling down all sorts of maledictions 
on my devoted head for daring to take him out 
at such an unholy hour.” 

” My poor boy, you will have a cold and cheer^ 
less rirfve,” was her reply. ” However, you will 

( "‘'4 a' 

have the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
rendering a service to one who is practically incap- 
able of helping herself.” 

When I had wrapped myself up in my thickest 
ulster and encased my hands in my warmest driving 
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gloves, I bade my mother and went 

out to where the c^rtii with its ’g^ming Ja^ was 
awaiting me. Strange to sayV the usually taciturn 
Roberts was in what was fbr him ian (^xtiaordinary 


good humour, Possibly the novelty of the situa- 
tion appealed; id him ; at any rate he did not ven- 
ture upon any 'sort of expostulation i indeed, he even 

'* i t ^ 

went so far as to refer to the brilliance of the stars 
and to predict that we were in for one of the 

I * ' 

sharpest frosts of the year. 

Turning to the right and urgihg the good old 
horse to put his best foot foremost, I at length 
reached the police station, before which I drew up, 
not a little to the astonishment, I make no doubt, 
of my henchman, to whom 1 had not so far 
mentioned the object of my journey. Giving him 
the reins I descended from the trap and entered the 
building to find Sergeant Macleworth, whom I 
had known since I was a boy, in charge. 

“Good evening, Mr. Dennison,” said he, “it 
is not often that we see you here, and especially at 
this hour of the night. Nothing wrong, I hope, 
sir?” 


“I am afraid there is something very much 
wrong,” I replied. “ I have come to tell you that 
I have just received news that a client of mine, a 
Mr. Farquiiarson, who has lately taken ‘ The 
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Crag *' on tjbe murdered this even-^ 

ing bd:ween eight ihd nw o’clock/’ 

The sergeant’s fa^e betrayed a cdrious combina- 
tion of professional and citizenly hOYfOn' Happily 
murders in our district are not sO^jcommon as to 

* I ' I ' • ' ' V' ' ' 

make one callous concerning therti. A 

You don’t mean, sir, the old gentleman with 
the long grey hair, that I have seen walking along 
the road with a very pretty young lady, do you ? ” 
** I km sorry to say I do,” I replied, and went 
on to furnish him with a description of what had 
taken place. 

“ This will make a power of a fuss,” he con- 
tinued. ” And you say these two dark coloured 
gentlemen are staying in the village. We shall 
have to look after them. If you’ll pardon my 
saying so, sir, J think I had better call up the 
Inspector. He went to bed half an hour or so ago, 
and he ought to know of this at once. I won’t 
keep you waiting any longer than 1 can help.” 

I bade him do whatever he thought proper and 
sat myself down in the Inspector’s room to wait 
his return. Ten minutes pr so later that important 
functionary made his appearance. He was as 
shocked as his subordinate had been at my news 
and stated his intention of at once setting off for 
the scene of the crime. I thereupon tendered him 
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a lift in my cart« which I assured him could easily 
carry a constable as well.- :, 

I ' . , I'v 'i '* ' ' "*' I* ^ -V f 1 ' ' 

“ If you will g^pod enpugft to give me five 
minutes or $0 to Wrap rn^lf up Til accept your 
offers** he said. Then to the sergeant, be con- 
tinued, Vyon had better tell Burrows to get ready 
at once to accompany me.’* 

“ Very good, sir,” said the Sergeant, and the 
Inspector disappeared to prepare himself for the 
drive. 


Once more I sat down to wait. Another ten, 
minutes found us bowling along the high roadj'n 
the direction of ** The Crag.** I drove, the Inspec- 
tor sat beside me, while the policeman and ’ 

occupied the seat behind. As we drove along we 
discussed the case in its different aspects. I had 
already informed the officer of the suspicions I 
entertained against the two D*Ibervilles. On the 
face of it, it seemed as if there could be no sort of 


doubt concerning their guilt, but my experience of 
the world has taught me never tp trust too much to 
first impressions. I had heard what I believed, 
and what I still believe, to have been the sound of 


a ladder being taken away from the sill of the 
murdered man’s window, and I had seen, as old 
Thomas had also done, the face of the younger of 
the two men gazing in at us as we talked together 
in the kitchen. But it would have been a dangerous 
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proceeding from i legal {loint: of view to have 
attempted p^er % i±arge of murder against 
them on such insMmdept premises. That, how* 
ever, I did pot trouble very much about. It . 
was a matter that could be safely left jn, the hands 

^ , I I ' '' I 

of the police and, for more reasons than one, 1 
decided to do so. 

After a drive that seemed interminable we at 
leng*th reached the house. How cheerless it Ipoked 
I cannot hope to make you understand. A faint 
streak of light percolated through the chinks of the 
shutters in the dining-room. Otherwise it was 
wrapped in total darkness. 

is not what you would call a cheery sort of 
residence, sir, is it ? ** said the Inspector, as we 
descended from the dogcart. “You might almost 
be inclined to say that it fits in well with what has 
taken place here. It’s been an unlucky house ever 
since 1 have known it, and that’s a matter of a good 
many years. I can remember old Mr. Marden, 
the miser, who was said to have been murdered in 
it, as well as 1 can remember anything.*’ 

As he said this he gave a violent tug at the door 
bell. The peal that followed ought to have been 
heard half a mile away, for ic was certainly loud and 
long enough. Several minutes went by and, as no 
notice appeared to be taken of our summons, 
recourse was had to the handle once more. 
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“ The old butler is sS' deaf' as a'pbst;,”' I said, 

'll V , < ^ 

“and, in additiqfl;fn is niost^ 

asleep. We mig[ht ring all night and he would not 
hear us.** ' 

“ I wonder if there is any other wa!y by which 
we can get in,’* observed the Inspector, and I 
immediately bethought me of the kitchen window* 
It seemed like an act of sacrilege to break into the 
house of the dead, but this was no time to stand 
upon trifles. I mentioned the matter and in 
response to the Inspector’s “Corfae along, sir, we 
can but try,” I conducted him to the casement nn 
question, the fastening of which he prised back 
with an ingenuity which would have done credit to 
the cleverest burglar he had ever arrested. Push- 
ing up the sash, the three of us climbed in and, 
lighted by the constable’s lantern, made our way 
in the direction of the hall. My experience of life 
had, up to that time, failed to render me familiar 
with death, save in its most peaceful form, and 
never shall I forget the feeling of awe which took 
possession of me as we made our way in Indian 
file down that dark and silent passage. The 
thought of the old man lying stark and cold in the 
room above was like a veritable nightmare to me. 

“ If I am not mistaken we shall find the butler 
asleep in the dining-room,” said the Inspector. 
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** So fat as I can S!ee it is th^ only room in the 
house that has a Ijifht in^ it.” ' ; 

We accordingly prpk?i^d€j4 ^ apartment in 

On opting, the door tve di'sobvered a lamp 
burning on the table and old Thomas, as usual, 
fast asle^ in an arm chair before the fire. It was 
evident that the terrible event which had occurredT 


that evening had not affected his somnolescent 
capabilities. The Inspector crossed to mm and 
shook him by the shoulder as 1 had done only a 
few nights before. 

“ Wake up, my man,** he cried. “ A nice sort 
of fellow you are to make yourself comfortable 
with your master lying dead upstairs.** 

When at last he succeeded in rousing him, 
Thomas scrambled to his feet with an expression 
that was akin to terror upon his face. 

“ Lor* .A’mighty,** he saidv **what do this 
mean ? ** 


“You know very well what it means,*’ shouted 
the Inspector, using his hand for a speaking 
trumpet. “ I am a police officer, and I am here to 
investigate this case of murder. I shall have to 
find out what you know about it.** 

Poor old Thomas did his best to pull himself 
together, but it was a sorry fist he made of it. 
“All I know, sir, is,** he said, “that when I 
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went into my room this ev^hg to take 

a look at his fire, 1 

could do for ;him^it^;rej|ie;^^ for the 

night, I found iiini: lying' u^ stabbed to 

the ’eart and: with blood ail oyer , everything. I 
shook him and I tftlfed him by ijame, but 1 Couldn’t 
get no answer., You had only to look at him to 
see that he was stone dead. Dear-rrdear— I never 
thought Fd live to see this day, Fve served him 
true and faithful these many and imany a year, and 
now he’s gone, and crotchety though be were at 
limes, I’ll never see his like again,” 

I patted the poor old fellow upon the back. His 
affection for his master had touched me mor^ than 
I can say. The Inspector, however, was by no 
means so sympathetic. 

” Take us to his room,” he bellowed, ” and I will 
put some questions to you afterwards. You’ve : 
let no one into the house, I suppose, since your \ 
young mistress and the cook left it ? ” / 

r 

” Not a soul, sir,” the other answered. ” As a 
matter of fact I don’t know who there would be to 


let in, seeing how quiet we live. I had my bit of 
supper in the kitchen, even though other folk be 
a-dyin*, and then came in here and sat down before 
the fire. I suppose I must have fallen asleep.” 

” I believe you,” returned the Inspector with a 
roar. ” If every butler slept like you, burglary 
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would be a paying concern* Now lead the way 
up$t^>5.’* ' 

As he spoke be took the lamp from the table, 
and accompanied the pld man from the room, the 
constable and I following close on their heels* 
Between ourselves 1 don’t mind telling you that I 
was by no means looking forward to what I was 
about to be called upon to see. I could hot but 
remember my last visit to the apartment in ques- 
tion. How little either of us had thought then 
what my next was destined to be. 

Preceded by old Thomas, with his tottering 
footsteps, we ascended the stairs and made our way 
towards the door at the end of the corridor. With 
trembling fingers our guide turned the handle and, 
lighted by the Inspector, passed into the room. I 
am prepared to repeat, if the information is of any 
use to those who may have the misfortune ever to 
find themselves placed in a similar position, that I 
was as nervous as a hysterical school girl. It 
would have required but little persuasion on the 
Inspector's part to have induced me to remain in 
the passage outside. As, however, that persuasion 
was not forthcoming, I exerted all my will power 
and followed my companions. 

I can remember the scene as perfectly as if it 
had happened only yesterday, I can see the 
dreary expanse of threadbare carpet, the time worn 
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furniture covered, with faded chintz, and la^t, but 
by no means least, the great test bed which con- 
tained— but let me-^use:, istill hofdtng tb^ lamp 
aloft the Ihi^pectbr apjic^hw ^ 

“ Hullo r'‘*;/':'he' .at it. 

What’s. the\meaining/of/this?'Vtt'v%;'l ' 
Acting on a sudden fmpulse of ewpf ity I craned 
forward and peered over his shoulder; :> 

Believe me or not, I assure ydu the Ibed was 
empty ! The body of the dead mn icjos not there I 




CHAPTER IX 

\ ‘ 

I 

h I 

' \ 

“ Now look here/’ cried the Inspector, turning a 

threatening face on poor old Thomas, who stood 
cowering by the bedside. “ What’s the meaning 
of this ? What has become of your master’s body ? 
If yoij don’t answer me truthfully and at once I 
shall arrest you as an accessary to the murder. 
Speak up now, and don’t let me have any prevari- 
cations, or it will be the worse for you. What 
have you done with it ? ” 

But the old man was, for the time being at least, 
quite incapable of replying. His wats seemed to 
have entirely deserted him and he could only stand 
wringing his hands and staring at the blood-stained 
but empty bed, his breath coming and going in 
long gasps. And indeed it was enough to upset 
anyone. We had all come upstairs in the expecta- 
tion of discovering the corpse of the murdered man 
stretched out upon the bed replete with ghastly 
details. To find it gone, therefore, was like a 

m 
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farcical ending tb a grisly tragedy-^ totally 
unexpected and highly inaitiatic denouement. I 
can remember even ; a peculiar and 

inexplicable sense br disappointment myself^ 
although^ only a few moments before 1 would have 
given almost anything I posses^d in the world to 
have been spared the nauseating eJtp^ience. It 
was the Inspector, however, who appeared to be 
the most upset. He could not understand it, and 
because he could not he permitted his wrath to get 
the better of his judgment. . ' , 

He glared at each of us in turn, after which*he 
placed the lamp on the floor and |melt down and 
looked under the bed. There wa^f^Sbthipg ^ve 
fluff and dust to be seen there. He thereupon 
searched the capacious wardrobe, ' which might 
have held a dozen men, with the same result. He 
examined the window, and even went so far as to 
peer up the chimney, after which he turned, with 
the lamp still in his hand, and once more con- 
fronted poor, trembling Thomas. 

“ Now look here,” he cried, ‘‘are you going to 
tell me what you have done with him, or are you 
not ? You assured me downstairs that you have 
let no one into this house since Miss Farquharson 
and the cook left it. That window is latched, and 
ytt the body has gone. You’d better make a clean 
breast of it and at once, or I promise you you’ll 
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find yourself in queer street , before you know 
where you are. YouVe got a tongue in your head, 
man, so speak up! ** , ;■ 

By this time the poor old fellow had succeeded 
in pulling himself somewhat together^ though he 
still seemed dazed. 

I 

“ I don’t know what I am to say to you-, sir,” he 
replied, his eyes fixed steadfastly upon the bed, as 
if he half expected to see his dead master reappear 
upon it. ” As you yourself say I told you down- 
stairs, 1 have let no one into the house. Miss 
Christina and the cook will bear me out that they 
saw him lying dead in this room here, and, what’s 
more, there’s the blood on the sheets to speak for 
itself. Do you think it w'ould do me any good to 
get rid of ’im ? It don’t stand to reavSon that it 
would. I can’t make *ead nor tail of it — no, that 
I can’t, try how I will.” 

That the old man was speaking the truth there 
could be no doubt. He was evidently as dumb- 
founded by this discovery as w’e were ourselves. 
One had Only to look at his face to see so. 
Crotchety and surly though he may have been, he 
was not clever enough to act such a part — even had 
there been any reason for his doing so. Besides, 
look at it from any point of view*, what had he to 
gain by such an act? Miss Christina and Mrs. 
Parsons would be in a position to swear to the fact 
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that the poor old gentlemaii been murdered— 


what good* therefpr^^ cpiild he hope to achieve by 
making away with the T^maihs^ The same argu* 
ment might be .applied to tfe bTbervilles, even 
supposing they had mnaged to obtain an entrance 
to the house. To me the whole, thing was incx- 
plicable to a degree, and I said as much to the 
Inspector, who I could see was as much puzzled 
by it as I was— though, being an obstinate tnan> he 

I 

was not prepared to admit it. 

“ It’^ all very well, Mr. Dennison,"’ he replied^ 
in answ^er to a remark of mine, *'but it stands to 
reason that this man must know something about 
it. He saw the dead man lying here. • Miss 
Farquharson, the granddaughter, and Mrs. Par- 
sons, the cook, did the same. Now, w'e all know 
that a dead man can’t get up and walk aw^ay. Yet 
the body’s gone ! This man was the only living 
person in the house after they went to you, and 
yet he declares that, until we arrived, -no one else 
came into it. With this evidence in front of me he 
asks me to believe that he knows nothing about 
the disappearance of the body. Why, to use his 
own expression, it doesn’t stand to reason. It’s 
absurd, lo say the least of it. If we had found that 
window open I could have understood it; but as it 
was securely fastened on the inside, I must reject 
the theory that he was taken out that >vay. To 
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use a ii'aitl with which you are familiar, sir, thepc^s 
collusion somewhere, and Pd almost stake my 
professional reputation on the belief that this old 
man has had a hand in it, whatever he may say 
to the contrary,” ^ 

Looked at from this point of view the case 
certainly did appear extremely suspicious, but I 
have not studied human countenances for nothing 
and, in my own mind, I was as morally convinced 
as I could be of anything that his argument was 
wrong. I w^ould have been prepared to risk my 
life, as he said of his reputation, on the assertion 
that old Thomas was innocent of the charge the 
otherjmputed to him, and so, I felt sure, would Miss 
Christina, w^ho, however rude he might at times 
have been to her, had nevertheless given me to 
understand that she thoroughly believed in his 
integrity as well as his love for his old master. 

” Well, the only thing for it, so far as 1 can see, 
is for us to search the house and grounds,” said 
the Inspector at last. ” After that w^e must arrest 
those two — w’hat did you say their name was ? — ah ! 
DTberville — thank you, sir — and endeavour to see 
if we can manage to fit them into the perpetration 
of the crime. 

It was evident to me that my friend was far from 
being in the best of tempers. His manner had 
suddenly changed from the affable to the offensive, 
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and at any other time and under different circum- 
stances I should certainly have taken him to task 
over it. As it was now^ I had no desire to risk a 

, ' h ' 1 ' , 

scene which would have been its undignified as it 
might have been humiliating. 

“ Very well,” I remarked, with a stiffness equal- 
ling if not exceeding his own, “let us Search the 
house and grounds by all means. No one will be 
more pleased than I shall be when this mystery is 
rif ared up.” 

Whh that we left the room, the Inspector care- 
tully locking the door behind him and pocketing* 
;h>* key with an air that seemed to suggest that he 
as not quite sure that I did not know more gbout 
j‘h' matter tiian I professed to do. It was evident 
ihai my championship of old Thomas had to a 
< oiiNiderable extent prejudiced him against me. 
\’ct, why it should have done so 1 was naturally at 
loj5S to imagine. 

I ran vSafely aver that there never was a house 
r»iorf carefully searched than was that ramshackle 
old building that night. We explored every room 
oT)m the topmost garret to the lowest cellar, and, 
.:.s you may guess, without finding any trace of 
•shat we were looking for. There were mice and 
black beetles by the hundred, an assortment of 
i umber that had evidently been accumulating for a 
number of years, and, strange to relate, in a large 
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cupboard in an attic, which I should say had not 
been used for a decade, an empty Egyptian mummy 
case— the painted face on the lid of which gazed at 
us, in the light of the Inspector's lamp, with a 
gravity that could only be the outcome of at least 
three thousand years, I have oft^ thought since 
then that nothing could have been more incongru- 
ous, or, to say the least of it, more out of keeping 

[ 

with our search, than that strange relic of the long 
dead and forgotten past. Though afterwards I 
interested myself sufficiently in the matter to make 
enquiries concerning it, I was never able to dis- 
cover how it had come to be in the house at all, and 
more especially why — since it must have possessed 
some value — it had been hidden away in the cup- 
board of a disused attic. Old Mr. Marden, 
eccentric though he was, would scarcely have been 
likely to invest his money in such a commodity, 
while I have since had Miss Christina’s assurance 
that her grandfather w^as not even aware of its 
existence. 

Having exhausted the house w*e repaired to the 
grounds, which we explored as well as w’e could by 
the light of the policeman’s lantern. We ex- 
amined the bed below the old gentleman’s window, 
but could find nothing to satisfy our curiosity 
there; we overhauled the conifers on the lawn and 
on either side of the drive, but with equal un- 
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success. Meanwhile the Inspector’s irritability 
was momentarily increasing. By mutual consent 
we had left old Thomas in the hbuse; V He could 
have been of no use to outside, while his slow- 
ness would only have had the eff^t of cjelaying the 
work we were so anxious tb accomplish quickly. 
At last, when we had reached the furthest boundary 
of the property our leader called a halt. 

It’s no use going any further,” he said. 
” We’ve done our best and w^e must wait for day- 
light. By the bye, Mr. Dennison, whht about your 
coachman ? ” 

“Good gracious,” I cried. “In thinking of 
other things I had quite forgotten him. I wqhder 
where he can be ? We left him at the front door, 
but he is plainly not there now. I must gq and 
look for him. He will not thank me for keeping 
him and his horse waiting so long in the Cold.” 

So saying I hurried down the drive towards the 
entrance gate. I suppose I must have been some 
ten or twelve yards from it when a curious thing 
happened. Standing in the centre of the drive, as 
if he were waiting for me to approach him, I 
distinctly saw the figure of a man. He was tall 
and slim, but owing to the darkness it was impos- 
sible for me to see his face. So great was my 
astonishment that I came to a sudden standstill and 
stood staring at him, A moment later he had 
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disappeared into the shrubbery on the right, and I 
was ninning back to the house as fast as my legs 
would cariy me. To my relief I discovered the 
Inspector and his, man awaiting me on the front 
door steps. 

“Quick I “ I cried, scarcely able to speak for 
excitement, “ There’s a man in tha shrubbery by 
the gate, I saw him distinctly only a few moments 
ago,” 

I had scarcely uttered the words before we were 
on our way down the drive in search of him. In 
iWj own mind I felt convinced that he must have 
been! one of the D’Ibervilles, but, remembering the 
treatinent my previous theory concerning old 
Thoi^ias had been subjected to at my friend the 
Inspi'ctor’s hands, 1 was not going to say so. 
Having pointed out the spot where 1 had seen him 
we set to work to explore the shrubbery, trying 
every bush and tree, but without success. Whoever 
the man was, he had evidently been frightened at 
seeing me and had disappeared. To attempt to 
find him now would be very much the same as 
looking for the needle in the proverbial bundle of 
hay. 

“ I suppose you arc quite sure that you saw him, 
sir?” remarked the Inspector significantly, when 
we had once more returned to the gate. 
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am as sure of it as a man can well be of any- 
thing,” I replied* “You surely don*t suppose 
that 1 should have brought you down here on a 
fool’s errand — do you? ” . 

1 ' ' * ' I I 1 ' ' 

My tone must have given him Inkling of 


the state of my temper, for he at once apologised. 

“ I know how tricky things look in this dark- 
ness,” he said. “ I thought that just possibly you 
.might have mistaken the shadow of a tree for a 
man. Such things have been known to happen.” 

. ” I saw the fellow as plainly as I can see ypu 
now,” I replied warmly, “ He was standing just 
there, and as soon as he saw me he turned away and 
bolted into the shrubbery. Let us look into the 
road ; itji> just possible my man is there and that 
he have seen him.” 

accordingly opened the gate and passed 
into the road. Sure enough, there were 
, ihe lights of the dogcart, gleaming through the 
■^rkness like a demon’s eyes. I shouted to Roberts 
and he immediately drove up to w^here w^e were 
standing. 


” Roberts,” I said, “did you happen to see a 
^man upon the road a few minutes since? ” 

I “ That I did, sir,” was his immediate reply. 
iHe passed me running as if for his life. He 
l^jmbed over yonder wall and went away across the 
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Held. I made sure as you and the Inspector was 
after him, or maybe Pd have had a try to stop him 
myself, I don’t know as ever I saw a man run like 
he did. A hill fox wouldn’t ha* been in it with' 
him.” • 

“ Well, it’s evident that whoever he was he has 

managed to give u? the slip,” sighed my com- 

1 

panion, to whom this incident was no more 
pitasing than the discovery he had made at the 
house had been, Luck doesn’t seem to be 
running my way to-night, and that’s a fact I ” 
Turning to his subordinate, he bade him go back 
to the house and remain there until he should come 
to him again. 

\Vhat’s more,” he added, “you be sure to 
keep an eye on that old butler, and don’t let him 
out of your sight. I am going down to the village 
to make inquiries about these D’Ibervilles. If 
they know anything of this busine/s it will be 
strange if I don’t have it out of them ! And you, 
Mr. Dennison, what do you propose doing? ’’ 

“ Well, it does not appear as if J can be of any 
further assistance to you here,” I answered, “ so 
I think I will be getting home. Should you want 
’me for anything, you, of course, know' where to 
find me, and 1 shall be at your service. You might 
let me hear if you discover anything, I n^d not 
tell you that Miss Farquharson will naturally be 
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anxious to know what has become of her grand- 
father's body,** 

“I will take care that you are communicated 

( j * 

with at once,*’ he returned* and I thereupon 
mounted to my seat in the dogcart and turned the 
horse’s head in the direction of hoine. How glad 
I was to get there I miist leave you to guess. It 
seemed like an eternity since I had left it. 

Good night, Roberts,** I said, when I had 
descended from the cart. “ I have kept you out very 
late, but the importance of the business I have hacj 
to do must be my excuse. As you may have 
gathered, a terrible murder has been committed at 
that old house, but if I were you, I should keep a 
silent tongue in my head, for the present at least, 
about it.” ^ 

” Very good, sir,” said the old man, touching 
his hat as he spoke. ” This is a rare neighbour- 
hood for gossipping, and it shan’t be my fault if 
anything is said.” 

I watched the cart drive aw^ay to the stables and 
then let myself into the house with my latch key. 
It was nearly five o’clock by this time and I was 
fairly tired out, yet I would willingly have gone 
through it all again, if by doing so I could have 
done something to assuage the unhappiness of the 
poor grfl upstairs. Treading softly in order that 
I might not wake up my household, 1 made my way 
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to my own room» and in something less than ten 
minutes was in bed and sound asleep* How long 
I should have slept I cannot sayi but it seemed as 
if I had only just closed my eyes when I was 
awakened a loud knocking at my door. 

“ What is it ? *’ I cried, and in reply my mother’s 
voice greeted me, asking if she might come in. 

I ‘ 

Had it been anyone else who had disturbed me I 
believe I should have used strong language to 
express my feelings, but in her case it was differ- 
ent. She had brought me a cup of tea by way of 
a peace offering, I suppose, though I have my 
suspicions that curiosity to know what I had 
discovered at “ The Crag ” was also a factor not 
to be entirely ignored. 

Have you seen Miss Farquharson this morn- 
ing? ” I asked, as she seated herself by my bedside. 

“ I have only just left her. The poor girl has 

H 

had a bad night, as could only be expected after all 
she has been through. I think, however, she seems 
a little more resigned this morning. We must do 
our best to cheer her up. And now tell me of your 
doings, dear lad. You must have gone through 
a strange and terrible experience at that wretched 
old house.” 

” A strange experience certainly,” I answered, 
“ but not so terrible as I had expected to find it.” 

“You surprise me,” she cried. “Surely the 
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sight of a murdered man could not fail to be any- 
thing but horrible!*’ 

I have no doubt it would have been had I seen 
it — but I did nbt! ” 

“ You didn’t go into the room ?’■ she enquired, 
in a tone that suggested that she thought I had 
been afraid to do so, 

“Yes, I went into the room,” I remarked, and 
then resolved to tell her the whole story in order 
that, if necessary, she might in her turn tell it to 
Miss Christina. “As a matter of fact I saw 
nothing horrible, and for the very sufficient reason 
that there was nothing to be seen — the body had 
disappeared.” ^ 

She gazed at me with amazement plainly de- 
picted on her face. 

“Graham!” she cried. “What do you 
mean ? ” 

“Exactly what I say, my dear mother,” I 
replied. “ I drove the itispector of police and a 
constable out to the house and found the old butler 
alone there and fast asleep. He conducted us to 
the room in which the tragedy had taken place, 
only to enable us to discover that the corpse was 
gone.” 

“ But how could it have gone? No one would 
have been likely to steal it, and besides, what 
reason would there be for doing so?” 
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As you may remember, this was exactly the ques- 
tion I had put to niyself some; hours before. 

** We are all at a loss to understand it,” I said* 
” It is one of the most mysterious affairs I have 
ever heard of. It may be unravelled in time, but 
1 must confess that at present I cannot make head 
or tail of it.” 

This will upset that poor girl more than ever,” 

(Hi 

observed my mother. Who is to break it to 
her?^* 

“ I am afraid it w^ill be necessary for you to do 
that,** was my rejoinder. ” Your tact will enable 
you to do it better than anyone else. If I were to 
attempt it I should in all probability bungle it. I 
know it must seem cowardly to ask so much of you, 
but for the life of me I can see no other way out 
of the difficulty. There are a number of reasons 
why she must be told, and at once. The police will 
have to hold an enquiry, the old man’s death certi- 
fied, and to enable her to live I must take immediate 
steps to prove* his will.** 

“ Very well, then, I must do what I can to help 
you.” 

She had scarcely said this before there was 
another knocking at the door, and in reply to my 
enquiry, Hannah’s voice informed me that Wil- 
liams, my managing clerk, was below and desired 
to see me on most important business at once. 
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This was most unusual, for in aill the years that 
he had served tny father and myself I had never 
knowm him to come to the house at such an early 
hour. Perhaps I should here explain that he and 
his wife lived over the office, and in a sense acted 
as caretakers of it, ; ‘ 

’* Show Mr, Williams in to the library,*' I cried. 
Give him a cup of coffee and tell him that I will 
dress as quickly as I can and come to him.” 

“ Very probably he has heard, some news con- 
cerning the crime at ‘ The Crag,’ ” said my 
mother, ” and has come out at once to inform }^u, 
I will leave you now to dress, and will take care 
that breakfast is ready for you by the time you 
come downstairs.” * 

She did so, and, vStill wondering what the man 
could want with me — for I was not prepared to 
accept her version — I plunged into my bath and 
afterwards set to work upon my toilet with all the 
speed 1 could command. In something less than 
a quarter of an hour I was ready to face not only 
the world but also Williams, I had but to give 
one glance at his face on entering the library to 
realize that, whatever the business was that had 
occasioned this early call, it was at least regarded 
by him as of vital importance. 

” Well, Williams,” I said, ” this is very unusual. 
What is it that brings you here ? 1 suppose you 
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have heard of the murder at * The Crag,* and the 
police have been to you with a communication for 
me?*’ ' _ ' 

** Murder at * The Crag,’ ” he gasped, staring 
at me round-eyed* ** Good heavens, sir^ you don’t 
mean to tell me that there’s been murder committed 
out there?” 

** I deeply regret having to say that I do,” was 
my response to this question. Poor old Mr. 
Farquharson, whose will we drevr up the other day, 
was found by his manservant stabbed to the heart 
between half-past eight and nine o’clock last 
night.” 

Williams was as shocked as I expected he would 
be. " 

” These are terrible tidings, sir,” he observed. 
” May I make so bold as to enquire whether the 
police have found any clue as to the identity of 
the assa^^in ? ” 

” I am sorry to say they have not,” I replied. 

The whole affair is shrouded in mystery. And 
nows since you have not come here to see me about 
that, tell me what has brought you. I know you 
too well to believe that you would come unless yon 
had a good and sufficient reason,” 

” And you would be quite right, sir,” he re- 
joined, but with i n air that led me to suppose he 
was endeavouring to postpone an evil moment. 
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“ The business which has brought me to you so 
early is of a very serious nature* I only hope that 
when ^ou have heard it- you will not think I was 
an accomplice in the matter,*’ , 

“ If it is anything dishonourable you may rest 
assured that f shall not tliirik so,*’ I replied. A* You 
have been too good a friend and servant tb my 
father and myself for me ever to entertain any 
doubt concerning your integrity. But we are not 
advancing matters very much by talking in this 
way. I have still to learn what has happened. “ 

“ Well, sir, it*s like this/’ the worthy fellow 
observed with w-hat w^as almost a sob in his voice. 
“ Last night my mfe and I went out to spend the 
evening with some friends, and I take Mame to 
myself w^hen T say that w’e were somewhat later 
than usual in returning home. In consequence 
we both overslept ourselves, which I can assure 
you, sir, is a thing I very seldom do.” 

“ Come, come, my good Williams,” I inter- 
rupted impatiently, “ for goodness sake get on 
wMth your storvj whatever it is. You are not going 
to tell me, I hope, that the office has been burnt 
down ? ” 

The poor fellow^ looked at me with a face that 
w^as like that of a lost spirit. At any other time 
it would have been laughable enough, but just 
then I was not in the humour for merriment. 
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It’s wofM than that, Sir,” he continued, ” ever 
so much worse, and it has upset bo^ tny wife and 
myself more than you can imagine,” ; 

At this point , I am afraid my temper gave way. 

“ Is it quite hopeless,*’ J cried, to attempt to 
make you tell your story without an this circum- 
locution ? Speak out, man, and let me know the 
worst and be done with it.” 

“ Well, sir, to be plain with you, a burglary 
has been committed at the office ; at least I have 
every reason to be afraid so.” 

** A burglary?” I answered, without realizing 
the importance of his words, ” I presume you 
mean that that careless office boy has embezzled the 
petty cash? ” 

” It’s worse than that,” he repeated lugubriously- 
You know me well enough, sir, to be sure that 
I should not worry you about such a trumpery 
matter, fTo my shame I have to confess to you 
that while Mrs. Williams and I were asleep last 
night the office was entered and the safe forced,” 
” Good heavens ! ” I cried in alarm, as the magni- 
tude of the affair began to dawn upon me. “ Do 
you know if anything of value was taken ? ” 

” No, sir,” he replied ; ” I made no sort of exam- 
ination. I sent for a policeman at once on making 
the discovery, and then thought it best to come on 
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and tell you. Oh, sir, I cannot sajr ixrhat a shock 
it has been to me and my poor wife. I could not 
touch a mouthful of food, but ckme here as fast as 
I could/’ ( 

^ ' I ' ri ,1 I" " ' ' 
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** My good fellow,’* I said, ** I do not ^ that 
you are to blame. You have a perfect right 
to go out in the evening if you want to. And, as 
you did not hear the rascal, or rascals, at work, that 
was surely a matter of accident, not of design. By 
the way, how was the safe opened? ” 

** The lock was picked, sir, and the policeman 
says that the man who did it must have been one 
in a thousand, for, so far as 1 can tell, there has 
been no great amount of damage done.” ^ 

A hundred thoughts were flashing through my 
mind while he talking. It began to look as 
if there were more in this case than was at first 
apparent. What if the D’Ibervilles, having 
murdered old Mr. Farquharson and ncfl having 
been able to discover the document they wanted, 
had made their way to my office and forced the safe 
in the hope of obtaining it. In that case I should 
find myself placed in a more than awkward posi- 
tion. 

” Return to the office at once,” I said, ”and I 
will join you there as soon as possible. Make quite 
sure that no one goes near the safe until I afrive, 
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after which we will go through what it contains 
together and see if anything is missing." 

He rose to leave me, but before doing so he 
paused to thahh i® « miahly way for my treat- 
ment of him. Poor fellow, It had been a great 
shock to him, and one from which I knew it would 

I I I ' 

take him time to recover. 

When he had left the house I joined my mother 
in the dining-room,' where I found her busily 
engaged making tea. I looked round the room for 
Miss Christina, but could see no sign of her. My 
mother guessed what was passing in my mind. 

** I have induced her to breakfast in her room,” 
she saijl. “ Though she was anxious to do so, I 
did not consider her fit to come dow nstairs. The 
news I gave her has upset herlferribly, poor child. 
But tell me w’hat it was that brought Williams out 
here so early.” 

T told,|ier, and she stared at me as if she could 
not believe that she had heard aright. 

” A burglary at the office ? ” she gasped. ” My 
dear boy, what does it mean ? ” 

” That is what I want to find out,” I replied, 
as I took my seat at the table and unfolded my 
serviette, ” It seems to me I only jump out of 
one trouble to fall into another.” 

” Never mind, my dear,” she said, as she came 
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round and kissed me. *' Keep up a stout heart* 

All will come right in the end* As your father 
used to say, * It is the worries of life that , prove 
the value of the man.* ** 

' I I ' I / I 

At that moment I must confess that I did not 
fee! sufficiently philosophical to ajppreciate her 
reasoning, but I did not say so. HaviOgf finished, 
my breakfast— if breakfast it could be called, for 
I scarcely ate anything— I set off for the office. 

There I found Williams seated b^ore the strong 

( 

room door and anxiously awaiting my coming. A 
stolid country policeman had taken up a position 
opposite him. I sent the latter about his business, 
and then, turning to my head clerk, said : , 

“ Now, before we do anything else, let us take 
an inventory of the Contents of the safe.*’ 

Deed box after deed box was tried and found to 
be securely locked. No attempt had evidently been 
made to tamper with them* It was only when I 
came to my own, on which my name was printed 
in white paint, that my suspicions began to be 
confirmed. 

The lock of this box has been forced,” 1 said, 
and my heart began to beat wildly, as I realized 
what the next few minutes might bring forth. 

Throwing up the lid I set to work to examine the 
documents it contained. A very short search was 
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sufficient to convince me that what I feared had 
taken place. Mr. Farquharson's precious docu^ 
ment, Tfshick hxid been handed to me by the 
mysterious messenger from the south, was missing! 
The object of the burglary was at once explained. 



CHAPTER X 

For some minutes after I realized tl^t the precious 
packet which had been entrusted to my care by old 
Mr. Farquharson had been stolen from my strong 
room, I was like a man dazed. I did not know 
what to say, think, or do. Never in my lifj before 
had I lost or mislaid any document belonging to a 
client, much less one so important as I had every 
reason to suppose this to be. I could only stare 
at the array of tin boxes on the shelves as if I hoped 
that they might be able to throw some light upon 
the subject. Little by little, however, my power of 
reasoning returned to me, and I was once more 
able to think connectedly. That the DTbervilles 
had stolen the packet, as they had done the old 
man*s body, I had not the shadow of a doubt. 
There was also another point w^hich .admitted of 
no question. In allowing them to obtain posses- 
sion of the papers I had destroyed all chance of 

197 
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Mm Christina inheriting ' her grandfather’s for- 
tune. For all I knew to the contrary, she might be 
thrown penniless upon the worlds and, in a 
measure^ . through my fault. How devoutly I 
wished that 1 had adopted the old man’s first sug- 
gestion and have placed the packet in the safe keep- 
f ing of my bank, and yet I had thought I was acting 
for the best in putting it in my own strong room. 
However, it was no use my saying what 1 wished I 
had done ; what I had now' to do was to make an 
effort to recover the property before it would be 
possible for those scoundrels to realize on it. But, 
wSO far as I could see, that was likely to prove an 
exceedingly difficult business. Ever since I had 
replaced the books and deeds in the deed box 
Williams had been closely watching me. He must 
have realized, from the look of consternation on my 
face, that I had sustained some serious loss. 

“ I hope the thief, sir, has not taken anything of 
great value ? ** he said at last. 

“ 1 regret to say he has,” I replied, knowing 
that I could trust him with my secret. ” A docu- 
ment of old Mr, Farquharson’s of ‘ The Crag ’ has 
gone.” 

” Good.heavens, sir, you don’t say so,” was his 
horrified reply. ” Who on earth can the thief have 
been?” * 

” That is just what we have got to find out. I 
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don’t mind telling you in confidence that I suspect 
those men, the D’Ibervilles, of whom '1. spoke to 
you the day before yesterday. They hayjp been try- 
ing for years to obtain the information yi^bich that 
packet contained,, but without successv if they 
murdered that poor old gentleman they must have 
come on here afterwards. But why did they steal 
his body?” 

” Steal his body, sir ? ” gasped Williams. ” You 
don’t mean to say the body is missing ? ’ • 

” It has not been found yet, but ” (here I 

dashed out of the safe and slammed the door to 
behind me) ” 1 see it all,” I cried. ” 1 must let 

V 

the police know of this, and at once. Will this 
door lock now ? ” 

” I cannot say, sir,” was my clerk’s astonished 
reply. ” But the handle seems to turn all right,” 
Before he had finished speaking 1 had whipped 
out my keys and had locked it. It was evident 
that the man who had committed the burglary had 
known his work, for he had managed to open the 
safe without injuring its mechanism. Why he had 
not locked it again after him, and so have put us 
off the scent, at least for a time, I could only attri- 
bute to the fact that he had been disturbed* 

“Now I am going to the police station, Wil- 
liams,” I sai(^ ” I may be absent for some time, 
but you can look after affairs while I am away.” 
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So saying, I left thet^ce and set off to interview 
the authoritiei^. As it happened I was just lucky 
enough to catch the Inspector as he drove up in 
his cart 

Good morning, Mr. Dennison,** he said, and 
from the way in which he said it I gathered that 
*he was still out of temper about something. 

“ Can you spare me a few minutes? ** Tasked, 
and upon his replying in the affirmative, I followed 
him into the station and to his own room. ** Have 
you any news for me? ** I asked. # 

“ None at all,** he answered. “ Though we have 
scoured the country, and 1 still have men out in 
every direction, we cannot find either the D’lber- 

Cl 

villes or the body of the murdered man. All three 
seem to have vanished into space. That is all I 
can tell you. 1 am sorry it is not more satisfac- 
tory.’* 

“ Now listen to what I have to tell you,’* I re- 
marked in my turn, “As I informed you last 
night, these two men have been following Mr, 
Farquharson about the world for a long time in 
the hope of being able to extort from him informa- 
tion concerning a certain large sum of money which 
they declare he has wrongfully appropriated. They 
tracked him from New Orleans to Cape Town, from 
Cape Town to Italy, thence to Spain, afterwards 
to London, and from London here, ^e informed 
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me that they had sworn they, would kill him if he 
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did not divulge his secret, but^e was an obstinate 
old fellow and resolutely declined to do so« Last 
night he was murdered,” 

know all about that,” said the Inspector, 
stabbing his blotting pad with hiS pen as he spoke, 
” What is the use of going over it again? ” 

** Because there is more to come,” I returned. 
” I drew the old man’s will, and at his request I 
took possession of a certain p^ket containing 
documents relating to the fortune to which I have 
referred.” 

“Weil?” 

“ I locked the packet up in my strong room at 
the office yesterday morning. In the evening Mr. 
Farquharson was murdered, as we all know, be- 
tween half-past eight and nine o’clock* Now here 
comes the important part of the affair. Between 
midnight and seven o’clock this morning my oflSce 
was broken into, my safe opened, my private deed 
box forced and the packet stolen.” 

“ Good Lord,” lie cried, “ this puts altogether 
a new complexion on the mystery,” Then after 
a pause he said, “ But if they knew that you had 
the documents why did they commit the murder? ” 
“ I thought that you would ask that question, and 
I fancy I can answer it. They didn’t know that I 
had them until they forced their presence on him. 
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To save his life he must have confessed where they 
were, but he did not realize what remorseless 
wretches they were. To prevent his stopping them, 
or of communicating with me, they murdered him. 
Then they hastened on to my oflfice and rifled the 
safe.** 

“You put it very well,** he answered, “but 
there are two questions I should like to ask you. 
They strike me as being important. In the first 
place, if they murdered him why did they make 
away with the body ? ** 

“Of course my supposition may be a wrong 
one,” I returned, “but the construction 1 place 
upon itjs that they were not certain of being able 
to find the papers at my office, and that they 
intended, in some clever way of their own, to 
blackmail the granddaughter into instructing me 
to give them up.*’ 

“ Upon my word, I believe you have hit the 
nail upon the head,” he was good enough to re- 
mark. “ At any rate, the idea seems logical 
enough. If only we could lay our hands on 
them I ” 

“Could you obtain no information concerning 
them at the cottage in the village?” 

“ Only that they had left that evening about eight 
o’clock and had not returned. Their traps were 
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still in their rooms, but there was nothing to be 
learnt from them. Who could ihe man have been, 
do you think, who you saw in the garden of * The 
Crag?*” 

” The younger of the pair,’* I should say, 

” But how does that fit in with your theory? 
It was as near as possible four o’clock when you 
saw him. In which case the burglary at your office, 
allowing for the time it would take him to walk 
the distance, would not have taken place until 
nearly six, a very unlikely hour for such a d«^ 
to be committed. It is scarcely probable that they 
would have returned to the house after having per- 
petrated it,” • 

I was obliged to confess the force of his argu- 
ment, though I still felt quite certain in my own 
mind that it was the younger of the two dusky 
men I had seen. 

The Inspector having promised to look into the 
matter of the burglary and to let me know at once 
should he hear anything concerning the tragedy 
we were both doing our best to investigate, I left 
the police station and returned to my office, sorely 
perturbed in my mind. What to do I could 'not 
tell. Knowing nothing of what was in the packet 
I was practically powerless to render Miss Christina 
any assistance in the recovery of her legacy. If 
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we could succeed in getting hold of the two men 
for whonj the police were so diligently searching, 
it was just possible that we might force them to 
surrender the booty, which I did not for a moment 
believe to be their property . But though the police 
all over England were by this time on the look out 

I 

for them, there appeared to be no immediate pros- 
pect of running them to earth. Then an idea 
occurred to me, and I wondered that I had not 
thought of it before. Seating myself in my office 
chair, I wrote the following advertisement : — 

A 

** If the person who on Wednesday last 
delitered a sealed packet to some one at 
Windermere railway station will com- 
municate with G. Dennison, solicitor, of 
Cudthorpe House, near Ambleside, he 
will be well rewarded.’* 

Of this I caused a dozen copies to be made and 
despatched them for insertion in the principal 
London new'spapers. That done, I paused to con- 
sider what I should do next. That I was not fit 
to transact any ordinary business I was only too 
well aware, and, for the matter of that, I had 
nothing of any real importance that called for my 
consideration that day. There was, however, one 
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thing which ! knew should not be dela^, and 
that wasito break the neyrs to Miss Christina. 
Needless to say, I did not look forward with any 
degree of pleasure to doing so. Np man, I pre- 

' j ' ' 

sume, likes to confess that he has made a mistake. 
How much less does he care to do so to the woman 
he loves, particularly when that confession is to 
the effect that he has deprived her, unintentionally 
it is true, of her fortune. However, it had to be 
done, and done I was determined it should be, 
whatever the cost might be to myself. I rang 
my bell for my head clerk. 

. Williams,’* I said, “this business has very 
much upset me. I feel that it is my duty to go 
home and break the news to Miss Farquharson. 

I shall in all probability not return to the office 
to-day. Should any communication come to me 
from the police, or anything of importance trans- 
pire, send a clerk over to the house with a note.*’ 
“ Very good, sir.*’ 

With a heavy weight upon my heart I put on 
my hat and coat and set off for home. The air 
was brisk and fresh, and there was the. rime of 
frost on the trees and hedges, but I was by no 
means in the humour to appreciate it. I was think- 
ing of the interview that lay before me, and of 
the pain I was about to add to the heavy load which 
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the sweet girl wai? already carrying. It would be 
small wonder indeed, I argued, if she w^e to hate 
the sight of me after this. That I paid her a poor 
compliment I can tell now, but at that time I was 
too cast down to be able to see anything in a proper 
light. For the first, and so far the only time in 
my life, I was sorry to enter the gates of the dear 
old home. With laggard footsteps I made my way 
up the drive and let myself in at the front door. 
The sound of voices reached me from the drawing- 
room, and one of them, which had hitherto been 
like sw^eetest music in my ears, now fell upon them 
like notes of grave reproach. I went into my study 
and rang the bell. When it w'as answered by 
Hannah I told her to go to my mother and ask her 
if she could see me in the study for a few minutes. 

Upon the old lady making her appearance I 
told her that I wanted to see Miss Christina alone. 

You will find her in the drawing-room,” she 
answered. ** I hope you have not more bad news 
for her? ” 

“ I am sorry to say I have,” 1 replied, ” The 
burglary last night has resulted in some important 
papers of her grandfather's being stolen. I think 
it only right she should know it at once.” 

” Then go to her, dear lad ! ” and I accordingly 
went. 
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Of what happened during that interview I do 
not intend to say very much. I told tny story, and 
she listened with grave attention. When I had 
finished a silence descended upon us both* 

“Can you ever forgive me? “ I asked, fearing 
that my case was beyond all hope. 

“Mr. Dennison,** she replied, “you dan!t 
surely suppose that I mind the loss of the money, 
even supposing I should ever have received it. I 
am sorry for you, who have been so good and kind 
to me. I am sure you did all you could in the 
matter, and why you should consider it your fault 
that it has been stolen I cannot think. 1 have been 
accustomed to poverty all my life, and J am not 
afraid of it. If you will promise me not to reproach 
yourself, I, on my side, will give you my word 
not to think any more about it.*’ 

“ You are generous beyond measure,’* said I, 
“ but I shall always blame myself. However, there 
is vStill the chance of my being able to get them back 
again, and you may be sure that I will spare no 
effort to do so.*’ 

She held out her little hand to me in the frank 
way that I had come to know so well. 

“You won’t let this miserable matter interfere 
with our friendship, will you? ** she said. 

“ I value that more than you can imagine,** was 
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my rejoinder, and wonctered whether I had said 
too much. 

Another week went by, and to our amazement, 
no trace was discovered of either of the D’Iber- 
villes, the body of the murdered man, or any clue 
as to the perpetrator or perpetrators of the robbery 
at my office. Almost daily I visited the police 
station, but with the same result — ^they could not 
tell me anything. Though I had never entertained 
much hope of doing so, I received no answers in 
reply to the advertisements I had inserted in the 
newspapers. Whoever the man was who had 
brought the packet, he had either not seen them or 
* was determined not to reveal his identity. 

When a month had elapsed I had begun to give 
up all hope of finding the documents again. As 
for Miss Christina, she still remained with us, 
though she had protested over and over again that 
she must not trespass to such an extent upon our 
hospitality. She seemed to feel the non-recovery 
of her grandfather’s remains a great deal more 
than the loss of her prospective fortune. Even the 
reward offered failed to produce any tidings, 
though, as is always the way in such cases, we 
were over and over again made the recipients of 
more or less bogus information. At one time the 
body was declared to have been found on the fell 
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side, on another it had been discovered in a 
deserted quarry, later a boatman had come across 

I 

it floating among the reeds of the lake. Men and 
women declared that they had seen what looked like 
the body of a man being carried along a lonely 
road near ** The Crag ** on the night of the murder, 
while there were not wanting others who solemnly 
averred that he had been secretly buried by the 
murderer in the garden of the house where he met 
his tragic end. Needless to say, these rumours, 
without foundation though they might be, were 
sufficient to cause Miss Christina the deepest pain. 
It was in vain that my mother and I endeavoured 
by every means in our power to keep them from . 
her; somehow or another they invariably managed 
to reach her ears. 

While all this was going on I found myself 
growing more and more madly in love with her* 
Indeed, as my mother was constrained to admit— 
for at times I fancy the poor old soul felt a little 
jealous of her influence over me — it was irnpossible 
to be anything but in love with her. Her beauti- 
ful face, sad though it almost always was now, and 
her sweet, gentle disposition, would have capti- 
vated the heart of the veriest stoic that ever 
breathed. On hei side her affection for my mother 
was a pretty sight to watch, and a source of endless 
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pleasure to me. She did her best to anticipate the 
old lady’s every want, and was never tired of wait- 
ing upon her. She even managed by some inscru- 
table charm to captivate the affections of that usually 
adamantine person, the venerable Hannah, who at 
first had been decidedly inclined to resent her 
appearance in our domestic circle. Mrs. Parsons, 
I should here record, had found another situation 
in the neighbourhood, while old Thomas, who had 
put by money during his service with Mr. Farqu- 
harson, departed to take up his abode with some 
relations, whom he had not seen for upwards of 
thirty years, in the South of England. From that 
moment to this I have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing of «him. He has probably been gathered to 
his forefathers long since. 

And now I have to put on record a curious coin- 
cidence, one of the most curious that has ever 
occurred in my experience. Nearly three months 
had elapsed since the tragedy at “ The Crag,’* and 
the excitement which it had caused had almost 
been forgotten, save by those who were directly 
interested in it, Mr. Farquharson’s body had not 
been discovered, the P’ Ibervilles had not been 
traced, and I had heard nothing either of the mys- 
terious individual who had handed me the packet, 
or the documents themselves. I was in the throes 
of a big law suit over a property for ^hich I acted 
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as solicitor, and it k6pt me busier than I had been 
for a considerable time past, necessitating as it did 
much rushing about the country ip the keeping of 
appointments with all sorts and conditions of men, 
from peers of the realm and eminent barristers^ 
down to humble farm labourers. 

One day a telegram arrived u^ently requesting 
my presence in London the following afternoon to 
discuss with counsel an important new develop- 
ment which threatened to prove prejudicial to our 
case. Little as I desired to leave home just then, 

I was compelled to go, and leaving my business in 
charge of Williams, I had my bag packed and set 
off by the night mail. It is a long and wearisome 
journey, and it was with no small relief that I 
found myself at last at my destination. My 
appointment was not until three o’clock, but I found 
plenty of ways of occupying myself in the mean- 
time. It is not difficult to while away the hours in 
London. 

Being in the neighbourhood of Oxford Street 
about one o’clock, I determined to lunch at the 
Holborn Restaurant, and accordingly made my way 
to the grill room of that famous hostelry. Having 
given my orders I looked about me. After the 
quiet little inn at which I usually lunched at home 
the crowd possessed a curious fascination for me. 
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I looked from table to table, studying the various 
faces, and then suddenly uttered an involuntary 
exclamation of surprise. 

Seated alone at a table some yards distant 
^was the man who had brought Mr, Farquharson*s 
packet to Windermere, and for whom I had adver* 
Used in the various London papers! 



CHAPTER XI 

Strange indeed are the workings of fate, and 
curious beyond belief are sometimes the apparently 
trivial circumstances which lead up to the most 
momentous events of our lives. In the last chapter 
I described the curious coincidence that brought 
me face to face in the Holborn Restaurant *with the 

I 

very man who had conveyed me the packet of 
documents which had been stolen from the strong 
room of my office. I had no sooner set eyes upon 
him than all the regret I had hitherto felt at having 
been summoned to London immediately vanished. 
1 had advertised and advertised, but to no purpose. 
Not a trace of him had I been able to discover, yet 
the mere fact that I had come west to pay a call 
in Bloomsbury and had not found my friend in 
his office, and had thereupon decided to lunch at 
the Holborn, had brought me in contact with the 
very person w^hom I had so long been anxious to 

213 
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get into communication with, and whom I had 
alriiost come to believe had never had any real 
existence. 

Observing that he had finished his lunch and 
was preparing for departure, I rose, tilted my chair, 
and without more ado went across to the table at 
which he was seated. Whether he had recognized 
me or not up to that moment I cannot say, but 
when I accosted him he showed no sign of being 
surprised. In fact, he looked up at me as he would 
at a perfect stranger, 

“Good day,” I said. ‘‘I wmder if you 
remember me ? 

“ 1 remember you perfectly,” he answered. “ 1 
met you'-at \\' indermere station some three months 
ago.” 

“ Precisely,” 1 continued, not without a feeling 
of wonderment at his coolness. “You may also 
have noticed that I have been advertising for you 
in a number of London papers? ” 

“ Yes, as you say, I have noticed that also. You 
must have wasted a good deal of money on them.” 

“ It seems only too evident tliat I did. But why 
did you not reply, since you admit that you saw 
them ? I had hoped you would have done so, for 
it meant a great deal to me, more perhaps than you 
can imagine.” 

“Why should I have replied?” w'as the calm 
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question he put to me as I seated myselt beside him. 
Because you brought the letter to me? ’* 

“ I admit it, and I was well paid for doing so. 
But I don’t see that that affects the present issue. 
Now, what is it you want with me? ” 

** Would you as a special favour tell me who 
sent you to me? I am prepared to pay a good 
price for the information, which, as I said just now, 
is of vital importance to me.” 

He steadly contemplated my face for upwards 
of a minute. It was plain I had offended him, 

I do not take bribes to reveal information which 
my employers do not wish to have known,” he 
said. 

“ Then I am to understand that it is useless for 
me to attempt to obtain it from you ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Guile useless ! 1 should deserve to have no 

further business entrusted to me if I were to do 
such a thing. As a solicitor you must surely see 
that. I carried out my instructions, that is suflfi- 
( ienu Under similar circumstances I feel certain 
vou would have done the same.” 

The force of his reasoning was incontestable, 
and I had to admit it to myself; nevertheless, I 
will own to feeling grievously disappointed at his 
refusal to help me. 

“In that case I am sorry to have disturbed you,” 

I said at last, feeling that our interview was coming 
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to an end. “ Should you at any time see your way 
to doing what I want I should be vastly grateful 
to you. You have my address, I think? 

*' I have it in my pocket book at this moment/’ 
he gravely remarked. “ I will communicate with 
my clients in the course of the next few days, and 
should they consent to my doing what you wish, 
I will acquaint you of the fact, If you hear from 
me by Saturday next you will know that they agree ; 
if you do not, you will perhaps take my silence, 
as the theatrical managers* advertisements say, in 
the light of a polite negative.*’ 

With this meagre assurance I was compelled to 
be content, so I thanked him and returned to ray 
own lab*ie, upon which the waiter had just placed 
my meal. Then a notion suddenly occurred to me, 
and turning to him 1 asked him if he could tell me 
the name of the individual whom 1 had just left. 

“ I can’t tell you myself, sir,” he replied, but 
I’ll ask one of the older waiters and endeavour to 
hnd out. I’ve only been on the staff a few days, 
and am not very familiar with the customers yet.” 

If you can do so I should be very much obliged 
to you,” I answered, and commenced my lunch 
while he went off to consult a grey-haired confrere 
further down the room. My mysterious gentleman 
had by this time paid his bill, and was now putting 
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on his overcoat preparatory to leaving. His 
freckled face and flaming beard recalled old Mr. 
Farquharson’s description of him in a most un- 
pleasantly suggestive fashion. As I watched him 
that scene in the shabbily-furnished bedroom rose 
before my mind*s eye with every detail clearly out- 
lined. 

Having donned his hat and taken up the identical 
cudgel he had carried on that other momentous 
occasion, he went slowly down the aisle between 
the tables and disappeared through the glass doors 
at the further end. It was at this moment that my 
waiter returned to me. 

I have found out, sir, that his ^ame is 
Saunders, and that he was for many years in a 
solicitor’s office — Messrs. Franceleigh and Somer- 
set, of Lincoln’s Inn. He left them about a year 
ago to start an agency business on his own account, 
but nobody seems to know where his office is. I’m 
afraid that is all I can find out about him, sir.” 

” You have told me just what I wanted to 
know,” I answered, and not being anxious to let 
the man suppose that I was too curious, I added, 
” I met him in the country quite casually some 
months ago, but never properly caught his name.” 

“ It’s sometimes difficult to catch strangers’ 
names,” replied the waiter with the air of an oracle. 


p 
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“ Tve found it so myself. It sort of slips in at 
one ear and out of the other. Your bill, sir ; yes, 
sir!’’ 

While he was gone for the change I made a note 
in my pocket book of the facts I had gathered from 
him, for having so much to think of I did not feel 
disposed to rely altogether upon my memory, good 
as it usually is. I paid my bill, tipped the waiter, 
and left the restaurant firmly resolved upon one 
thing, and that was to pay a visit to the office of 
Mr. Saunders’ late employers and interview them. 
A brisk walk brought me to Lincoln’s Inn, and 
after some little hunting about I discovered the 
place of business of that eminently respectable firm. 
Only th^ junior partner, it appeared, was at home, 
and after a wait of some five minutes I was ushered 
into his august presence. He proved to be a 
middle-aged gentleman, and resembled the con- 
ventional stage solicitor both in appearance and 
manner. He invited me to be seated, and then 
wheeled his chair round to face me. 

“ Mr. Dennison,” he observed, glancing at my 
card, which he had placed upon his desk, ” pray, 
what can 1 do for you ? ” 

” I believe that until a short time ago you had 
in your employ a man of the name of Saunders, 
who has left you, but who even now occasionally 
does odd jobs for you?” 
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Mr. Somerset gravely bowed his head. 

** What you say is quite correct,*’ he answered. 
“ The person you refer to was with us for many 
years, and left of his own free will to start business 
on his own account. I shall be very pleased to 
vouch for his character, if that is what^ou mean.” 

” I have not come to make enquiries concerning 
his integrity,” I went on. ” I believe you sent him 
about three months ago up to Westmoreland with 
a packet for me, presumably from a client of yours, 
an old* gentleman named F'arquharson, since 
deceased.” 

4 

” 1 cannot for the moment recall the name,” he 
answered, ” but, if you will allow^ me, 1 will en- 
quire of my head clerk.” ^ 

In response to the summons of the bell that 
gentleman made his appearance. Like his 
employer, he was the essence of respectability. 

“Judson,” said Mr. Somerset, sitting back in 
his chair and placing his finger tips together, 
” have we among our clients a gentleman of the 
name of Farquharson? ” Then turning to me — 
“that was, I think, the name you mentioned?” 

1 bowed. If he could assume a manner, $0 
could I. 

The clerk considered for a moment before he 
replied. 

“ No, sir; 1 am quite sure we have not. I can- 
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not remember having heard the name before in 
connection with the firm,” 

* 

It began to look very much as if I were destined 
to be disappointed again. 

” But you sent this man Saunders up to Winder- 
mere to me Vith a sealed packet,” I protested, ” the 
property of the gentleman whose name I have men- 
tioned. That was three months ago,” 

” Ah! 1 recall the circumstance now that you 
mention it. We did send him, but the owner of 
the packet was not a Mr, Farquharson.” 

” What?” I cried, quite unable to conceal my 
astonishment, ” not Mr. Farquharson ? Then who 
on earth was he?” 

“I am sorry to say that is a question I cannot 
answer,” was his quiet rejoinder. ” It would not be 
professional to do so, seeing that we had strict 
injunctions at the time not to divulge it.” 

I began to think that, after all, there was a little 
too much secrecy in our profession. 

” But I can assure you, sir,” I went on, “that 
I was instructed by Mr. Farquharson, who lived in 
my neighbourhood, to meet the messenger under 
extremely peculiar circumstances. I did so, and 
the packet was handed to me. It has since been 
stolen, and, as you may have heard, Mr. Farquhar- 
son has been murdered.” 
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But, my good sir, you must really be mis- 
taken,’* answered Mr, Somerset. “ I have the best 
of reasons for knowing that our client, to whom the 
packet belongs, is alive at this moment, and, so 
far as I can judge from his letters, in the best of 
health.** 

The case was getting so bewildering that I 
could make neither head nor tail of it, 

I tell you, sir, that the precautions taken to 
insure the matter in question reaching my hands 
were so explicit that there could have been no mis- 
take.’* 

That is a question I am not in a position to 
discuss with you,” observed Mr. wSomerset. ” We 
carried out our instructions, and there, so far as 
we are concerned, the matter ended.” 

I saw' there was nothing more to be got out of 
him, so I thanked him and bade him goodbye, \ 
after which I left the office, more perplexed in my 
mind than 1 had been for many a long day. Try 
how I would I could not penetrate the mystery, 
Mr. Farquharson was undoubtedly dead, for three 
people had seen him and w-ere able to swear to 
that fact. He had instructed me to meet the mes- 
senger from London, and had given me the stamp 
which was to authorize him to deliver up the packet 
tome. Who, then, was this mysterious client for 
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whom it was intended^? Could it have been the elder 
Mr. D’Iberville, and that it was to be revenged 
upon Mr. Farquharson that the murder had been 
committed and the documents stolen from my safe ? 
But then again came the one question that seemed 
to upset everything. What had induced them to 
go back to the house after the murder had been 
discovered and abduct the body ? Look at it how 
I would, the whole affair was as inscrutable as ever ; 
and, for all I could see to the contrary, appeared 
likely to remain so. For the present, however, I 
had to dismiss it from my mind for the sake of the 
business which had brought me up to towm. As it 
turned out, the appointment lasted longer than 1 
had expectl;d it would do, and five o’clock had 
struck before I bade the eminent counsel farewell. 
Tiring though the journey would be I was firmly 
resolved to return home by the midnight train, 
and this I did. 

In order to be as comfortable as possible I 
engaged a sleeping compartment for as far as it 
could take me; but if I had thought I was going 
to rest 1 soon discovered that I was greatly mis- 
taken. Hour after hour I lay in a sort of waking 
nightmare. Now old Mr, Farquharson, in 
counsel’s wig and gown, would be advising me 
as to the law affecting real property, while the red- 
headed Saunders sat taking shorthand notes on a 
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high stool beside him. Then the DTbervilles 
would turn up on the scene and attempt to murder 
me for losing their precious packet, while Miss 
Christina looked on speechless w^ith horror. Even 
the rattle of the wheels seemed to sing a song, the 
refrain of which was, What did you do with 
that packet? What did you do with that packet? 
Deliver it up, deliver it up, young man ! Deliver 
that packet ! ” 

As a matter of fact we had left Nottingham 
behind us and were racing away north before I 
dropped into oblivion. When I w^oke again it was 
after eight o’clock, and we were nearing Carn- 
forth, where it was necessary for me to change on 
to the branch line for Kendal and Windermere. 
1 made my toilet with all speed,' and presently found 
myself shivering on a wet and wdndy platform, with 
nearly an hour to wait before 1 could get on again. 
1 had still a journey of upw'ards of two hours before 
me. 

When I reached my destination I hired a car- 
riage and started for home, having previously 
instructed the driver to call at my olBce en route. 
That my head clerk was surprised to see me may 
well be imagined. He had not expected me at the 
earliest until next day. The fact was, he regarded 
a journey to the metropolis as a serious matter. 
(Williams, 1 might here remark, had never visited 
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London in his life. In fact, I don't think he had 
ever travelled further south than Blackpool, the 
glories of which watering place he was never tired 
of describing to anyone who possessed the patience 
to listen to him). 

** Have you any news for me?" I asked, for 
I was anxious to get home as quickly as possible. 

"Nothing of importance, sir," he replied, and 
mentioned two or three trivial matters which he 
had been compelled to attend to in my absence. 

"Very good then," I said, " I am going home. 
So if you want me, you will know where to find 
me. 

I left him and drove on. It was a wretched morn- 
ing, and the rain was falling in torrents. I was, 
therefore, by no means sorry when I found myself 
at my own front door. My mother and Miss 
Christina — the latter looking lovelier than ever — 
were crossing the hall as I let myself in. 

" My dearest boy," cried the old lady, hasten- 
ing forward to kiss me. " This is indeed a pleasant 
surprise. Is it not, Christina? We did not expect 
you back until to-morrow," 

I glanced at the younger lady, and the blush that 
suffused her sweet face told me something I had 
dreamed of ever since I had known her, but had 
scarcely dared to think could come true. 
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** Yes, it is certainly a great surprise,” she said, 
but woman like — for I am given to understand that 
they are all the same in such matters — she managed 
to throw into her voice just that little touch of 
coldness that was required to cast me back into the 
depths once more. But she did not guess, or what 
is more possible, she would not permit herself to 
think what it was that had brought me home again 
so soon. She little knew the revenge I was going 
to take upon her before very long. 

That afternoon, quite by accident, I found her 
alone in my mother’s conservatory, which led oyt 
of the drawing-room, and of which she had of late 
taken over the control. She was plucking dead 
leaves from some of the plants, and I told myself 
I had never seen a prettier picture than she pre- 
sented at that moment. But then I always seemed 
to be finding new beauties in her. She looked 
shyly up at me and then down again at the plants 
before her, as if she divined what was coming. 

“Christina,” I said, “ w'ill you give me a 
flower? ” 

“With pleasure,” she answered, and moved 
away to the further end of the place. “ What will 
you have? ” 

In reply I gave utterance to the most romantic 
speech I have ever made in my life. 
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** Well, if you want to know, I will tell you/* 
I said. ** I want the fairest and sweetest flower 
in this house. I want yourself. Christina, you 
must know how much I love you. I think I have 
done so ever since that moment when I found you 
seated on that boulder on the fellside. Will you 
trust vourself to me and be mv wife? ’* 

• 1/ 

There was no beating about the bush with her, 
and no pretended coyness. She turned and looked 
me in the face. From the moment 1 gazed into 
her eyes 1 knew that I had won her. 

“ If you will have me T will be proud to be your 
wife/* .she murmured, and held out her hands to 
me. I drew her to me bv them and ki.ssed her as 
a man kisses a woman but once in a lifetime. And 
so it was settled between us. 

My dear children, are you never coming in to 
your tea?’* cried my mother’s voice from the 
drawing-room. “ How much longer are you going 
to stav talking there ? ” 

We went in, but Christina did not stav. She 
invented some excuse and Red to the solitude of 
her own room. 

My mother came over to me and kissed me on 
both cheeks. 

“I see it all,” she said, and the tears stood in 
her dear old eyes, “ May the good God bless you 
both and give you every happiness.** 
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At this moment of all others, Hannah must needs 
enter the room with a telegram on a salver. I 
opened it and read as follows : — 

Dennison, 

Cudthorpe House, 

Near A mbieside, Westmoreland. 

Mr. Farquharson dying at my hotel, 
Scottish Arms, Rathleigh — ^anxious to see 
you and his granddaughter. Come at 
once. — McGregor. 

I handed it to my mother to read. 

“ Good gracious ! ” was all she liad the strength 
to say. * 

To me that seemed to be the only thing that 
could be said. 



CHAPTER XII 

The amazing piece of intelligence which had so 
suddenly and so entirely unexpectedly been hurled 
in upon our happiness was certainly of that descrip- 
tion which is so often classified as being “ enough 
to take one’s breath away.” It seemed out of the 
question it could be true. That old Mr. Farquhar- 
son» whom we had all believed to have been brutallv 
murdered, should be alive, and not only alive, but 
living in an obscure Scotch town, was preposterous 
to say the least of it. More than ♦hat, it w^as incred- 
ible. My first thought — when I could pull my 
wits together sufficiently t think of anything — was 
that I was being made the victim of a hideous 
practical joke. In all human probability there was 
no such inn in Rathleigh as “The Scottish Arms.” 
My second was that someone must have known 
my connection with the now famous murder case, 
and for want of something better to do, had, in 
passing through the town, sent me the telegram, 
considering it an excellent piece of witticism. 

238 
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Leaving my mother still staring at the paper 
through her spectacles, which, as usual, were 
perched on the extreme end of her nose, I hastened 
to my study in search of a tourists’ guide. Having 
turned up Rathleigh, my doubts were set at rest 
once and for all ; that it to say, so far as the iden- 
tity of the hotel itself was concerned. There it 
was, set forth in plain type for all who ran, or 
walked, to read: — '^Hotels — * The Claymoret* 
High Street — H, Manton; ‘ The Scottish Arms,* 
Douglas Street — S. McGregor, Both well spoken 

of” 

And tlien came up for consideration the next, 
and even weightier ques^i 'n. Was the telegram 
an attempt on the part of the Messieiws D’Iber- 
ville to obtain possession of Miss Christina ? The 
younger man had told me of hi^ fixed determina- 
tion to make her his wife at any hazard, and 
perhaps he thought this would be the best w^ay 
lo accomplish his object. But then, again, there 
was this point to be considered ; had they been 
anxious do that, would they in that case have 
invited me to accompany her? At length I began 
to think that 1 saw a way out of the difficulty, and 
turning to my clerk, who was still waiting, I made 
him look for the law directory in the book case and 
turn up Ratloeigh. While he was so occupied I 
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concocted a telegram which I thought might meet 
the situation. 

“I have it, sir,” he said, after a few moments’ 
hunting, and handed the book to me, opened at 
the place in question. One glance at it was suffi- 
cient to tell me what I wanted to know ; “Alexander 
Macpherson, writer, 13 Douglas Street.” It was 
the same street in which “ The Scottish Arms ” 
was situated. I accordingly filled in his name and 
address on the top of the form and afterwards read 
it over to make sure that I had expressed myself 
quite clearly. In my message I had informed him 
that I had just learnt that a client, whom 1 had long 
supposed to be dead, was staying at “ The Scottish 
Arms,” ^nd that his name was Farquharson. 
Would he be good enough to make enquiries con- 
cerning him and telegraph me as complete a de- 
scription of him as possible? J brought my tele- 
gram to a conclusion with my name, profession and 
address, after which I handed it to my clerk, 
bidding him despatch it at once, nd at the same 
time to pay for a reply. 

When I had seen him depart 1 returned to the 
drawing-room in order to acquaint my mother with 
what I had done. To my astonishment, I dis- 
covered her still staring at the w ire as if it possessed 
a fascination for her which she was unable to 
resist. I explained to her my fears and the course 
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of action I had adopted to guard against treachery, 
after which I suggested that we should abstain from 
saying anything to my darling concerning the news 
we had received until Mr. Macpherson*s reply was 
to hand. She concurred with me, and then went 
off to interview the young lady herself. What 
transpired at their meeting I am not in a position 
to chronicle; the fact, however, remains that after 
a short interval they came down to the drawing- 
room together, my mother looking decidedly ner- 
vous, and Christina, if the truth must be told, giv- 
ing the impression that she had been treating 
herself to that most feminine of all luxuries— a good 
cry. Though shy and scarcely able to look at me, 
she, however, soon cheered up, and in Jess than a 
quarter of an hour, so far as any outsider could 
have told to the contrary, all was going as merrily 
with us as the proverbial marriage bell. 

With what impatience 1 awaited the reply to my 
wire I must leave you to imagine. The delay 
seemed interminable. Again and again 1 consulted 
mv watch, but it was not until within a few minutes 
of our dinner hour that my ears caught the sound 
of the front door bell. 1 immediately hastened into 
the hall to find, as good luck w'ould have it, that I 
was in time to open the door before old Hannah 
could reach it. 

1 was not destined to be disappointed, for the 
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new-comer proved to be no other than a shivering 
telegraph messenger, I took the envelope from 
him and tore it open. Surely the message was from 
Macpherson, and was worded as follows : — 

“ Farquharson staying ‘ Scottish Arms * 

— old man, long grey hair, about eighty — 
afraid dying — doctor holds out no hope.” 

After that I hesitated no longer. I told myself 
that Christina must be made aware of all that we 
knew, and at once, after which it must be left for 
her to say what course of action she proposed to 
adopt. 

Dismissing the messenger, 1 called my mother 
into the study and read the telegram to her. 

“It is imperative that Christina should be in- 
formed of what we have heard, and without delay,” 
I said, following up what I have said above. “ Will 
you do it, dear? When she knows everything I 
will see her and endeavour to arrange matters to 
the best of mv ability.” 

“ Very well, I will go to her at once,” was my 
mother’s immediate reply. “ But, oh, Graham, 
how I wish all this had happened on another day. 
She will certainly wish to go to him, and you will 
have to accompany her, so I shall be left alone on 
the very day of all my life that I could have hoped 
you both would have been with me. I am a silly 
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old woman to talk like this. But there, there, I 
must not be so selfish as to consider my own happi- 
ness at such a moment.” 

“You are never selfish, mother dear,” I 
answered. “You know as well as I do that you 
think of everyone else before you think of your- 
self. Now go to her, there’s a kind soul, and break 
the news as gently as you can.” 

vShe left the room, and after she had gone I set 
to work, with the assistance of a “ Bradshaw,” to 
consider the matter of trains. As it turned out there 
proved to be only one which stopped at Rathleigh 
at night, and to catch that one it would be neces- 
sary for us to leave Windermere at ten o’clock, 
journeying by way of Kendal and C<#rnforth to 
Hellifield in order to join the main line for Scot- 
land, a nice roundabout sort of journey for a poor 
young man who had travelled to London and back 
within the forty-eight hours. However, that was a 
question I could not stop to consider. I had my 
darling to think of, and if she wished to go north 
on this errand of mercy, it was surely not my place 
to complain if 1 were put to some inconvenience. 

Ten minutes or so later my mother returned to 
the study in order to make her report. That she 
had been crying I could easily see, and I had not 
the slightest doubt that it was out of sympathy 
with my sweetheart that she had done so, 

Q 
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** T have told her everything/* she said, with 
trembling lips, *‘and she has come to the con- 
clusion that she must go to the old man at once» 
I really think, Graham, it is her duty to do so. You 
see, he is the only relative she has in the world, 
and whatever the cause may have been that induced 
him to desert her, as he undoubtedly did, she never- 
theless feels that she still owes him some return 
for all that he has done for her in days gone by. 
She has asked me to tell you this, as she has gone 
to her room to put up some things to take with 
her. From the wording of the two telegrams I 
should say that the case is most urgent, and that 
there is no time to be lost. It is hard upon you, 
my boy, To be called upon to undertake another 
long journey so soon, but 1 know you won’t mind 
that when it is for her sake. What train do you 
think you will be able to catch ? ” 

1 told her how I had worked it all out, and then 
asked her to warn Roberts that I should want him 
to be in readiness to drive Miss Farquharson and 
myself to Windermere Station in time to catch the 
ten o’clock train. When she had departed on her 
errand I sat down and wrote a note to Williams, 
in which I informed him that 1 had been unex- 
pectedly called away to Rathleigh, and at the same 
time giving him the address of “ The Scottish 
Arms ” as that of the hotel I should put up at in 
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that town, in case he found occasion to communi- 
cate with me. An hour or so later, after an almost 
tearful farewell scene with my mother, my sweet- 
heart and I were in her brougham on our way to 
Windermere and the north* 

During the drive Christina was inclined to be 
silent, as I suppose was only natural, the circum- 
stances which were causing the journey being taken 
into consideration. The pressure of her little hand 
in mine, however, told me that she was not unap- 
preciative of the part that I was playing for her 
dear sake. 

In due course we reached Hellifield, where I 
regret to say we had an hour to wait before the 
train from the south made its appearance. Then 
we settled ourselves down with rugs and foot- 
warmers in order that we might be as comfortable 
as possible for the remainder of our journey. The 
station clock at Rathleigh showed us nine o’clock 
when we alighted from the train into which we had 
changed at Glasgow, and a jaded couple we must 
have looked as we entered the small omnibus which 
we chartered to convey us to “ The Scottish Arms ” 
Hotel. On our arrival there I introduced myself 
to the landlord, to whom I had already telegraphed, 
and learnt that Mr. Farquharson had spent a very 
bad night, and that the doctor, who had called 
twice and who was coming again in an hour’s time. 
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held out no hopes of his living until the end of the 
day. 

“ He has been asking continually for you and 
the young lady, sir,** said the man, “ but as I had 
heard nothing from you but your telegram that you 
had started, it was out of my power to satisfy him 
os to when you would actually be here. My wife 
saw the old body who is nursing him half an 
hour or so ago, and she told her that he had fallen 
into a bit of a doze, so before the doctor comes, 
perhaps you would like to rest a bit and have some 
breakfast.** 

Christina declared that she could not touch a 
morsel of anything, but f would not hear of this, 
and at onte fell in with the landlord’s suggestion. 
We accordingly went to our respective rooms, after 
which we sat down to our meal in the quaint coffee 
room, wuth its oak panelling and old-fashioned 
furniture. It was past ten before the doctor made 
his appearance. He proved to bo a queer little 
fellow, the possessor of a wig and the habit of 
taking snuff. Drawing him on one side, I asked 
his opinion concerning his patient. 

“ Ye’re welcome to it, if it’s any use to ye,** he 
said, “and I give ye my word, it’s just this — the 
old man’s done for. His heart is seriously affected 
and he may go off at any minute. To my think- 
ing ye’ve only got here in the nick of time. When 
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I saw him this morning at three o^clock I thought 
the end had come for him, but somehow he man- 
aged to make a bit of a rally. They tell me he’s 
had a sleep. I am going up to see him now. I’ll 
let ye know what I think of him when I come down 
again. But, mark ye, ye must not build on it! ” 

He departed and 1 went back to Christina. It 
was no use my endeavouring to make her believe 
that things were better than they were; even had 
it been possible it would only have been false kind- 
ness on my part to have attempted to do so. 

In something less than twenty minutes the little 
doctor reappeared. 

“ There is a decided rally,” he said, ” but 
w’hether it will last or not no man living can say. 
He is asking for ye baith, but 1 think ye had better 
see him one at a time. If the young leddie will 
kindly go first it would be as well, and above all, 
miss, do all ye can not to excite him. If ye will 
follow me 1 will take ye to him.” 

I'hey departed and I sat dowm to await their 
return. Half an hour w'ent by before Christina 
rejoined me. Her face, when she did so, was very 
pale, and 1 could see that it would not have needed 
very much to have reduced her to tears. 

” The doctor thinks you had better wait for a 
quarter of an hour before seeing him,” she said. 
” Oh, Graham, he looks simply terrible. My heart 
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bled for him, but I think he was pleased to see 
me, at least I hope that he was.” 

“If he loves you he could scarcely fail to be 
pleased,” was my reply. 

Presently the doctor returned and beckoned to 
me to follow him. 

“For heaven^s sake, mon, be careful,” he 
whispered. “ The interview with the young leddie 
has done him no good, and if ye excite him, I’ll 
not say that I will be responsible for the conse- 
quences.” 

He took a prodigious pinch of snuff and led the 
way upstairs and along a corridor to a room over- 
looking the street. 

“ Now, femember what I have said to you, and 
don’t keep him too long. Should I be wanted, 
ye’ll find me downstairs talking to ye’re sweetheart, 
and a bonnie lassie she is too, if I know anything 
about the sex,” 

Softly turning the handle of the door I entered, 
and the old nurse, who was standing beside the 
bed, bowed politely to me and crept quietly from 
the room. 

Never shall I forget the figure I saw lying upon 
the bed. It was old Mr, Farquharson, but so 
changed that I scarcely knew him. Thin and frail 
he had always been; now, however, he was a 
shadow of even his former meagre self. His bones 
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seemed to be protruding through his skin, which 
was as white as to be almost transparent. 

“ Well, Mr. Graham Dennison,’* he said, in a 
voice a little above a whisper, “ as you see, we meet 
again. You thought me dead; nevertheless, I’m 
dying. The doctor has warned me that I have not 
many hours to live, and upon my word, I hope he 
is right. I am sick of life, and my only desire is 
to be done with it. Before 1 go, however, I must 
have a talk with you. I have heard from Christina 
that you have asked her to marry you,” 

” And she has been good enough to consent to 
become my wife,” J replied. 

” Well, she’s a good girl, and will make you a 
good wife. She will also be a rich woman.” 

” Rich or poor, she will always be the same to 
me,” I said. 

” Don’t be a fool,” he murmured. ” Look at 
it how you will, money always sweetens love. It’s 
adversity that, as often as not, kills it. You 
remember that packet 1 entrusted to your care, 
and which was stolen from your safe? ” 

” I have good reason to remember it,” I answered 
bitterly, feeling that the time had come for me to 
explain my negligence. 

He put his hand under the pillow and pulled 
from beneath it a large envelope, the contents of 
which he emptied on the coverlet of his bed. 
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“ There they are,** he said, fingering the papers 
lovingly as he spoke. “ Vouchers for money 
snugly invested to the value of close upon half a 
million pounds. They shall be Christina’s pro- 
perty as set forth in the will you drew for me. 
Marrying Christina will not prove a bad invest- 
ment for you. You will be able to retire from the 
Law on such a sum.” 

All my old suspicions flashed back upon me. I 
remembered the tale the younger DTberville had 
told me, and the curious fact stated by the lawyer 
in London, that Farquharson was not the name of 
the owner of the packet containing the all-important 
deeds. 

“ I thank you for your generosity,” I said, “but, 
if you will permit me to say so, I should like to 
know first how that amount of money was obtained. 
Certain things have come to my know’ledge which 
have caused me more than a little uneasiness, and 
i could not accept, nor should I care that Christina, 
as my wife, should accept one halfpenny of the 
amount unless I were satisfied as to the source 
from which it was drawn.” 

A flash of deadly rage was suddenly kindled in 
those hitherto lack-lustre eyes. 

“You say you won’t take it,” he hissed, “ and 
you think you’re going to dissuade her from doing 
so? Very well I We’ll see I Bring her to me.” 
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Seeing that the only probability of quietening 
him was to humour him, I accordingly went down^ 
stairs, and in due course conducted her to his 
bedside. He was still toying with his papers. 

‘‘Christina,” he said — ^and I can only suppose 
that the rage which was consuming him had made 
his voice stronger than it had yet been — ” it ap- 
pears to me you are about to marry a fool.” 

” No, no, grandpapa,” she answered loyally, 
“You must not say that. 1 know you do not 
mean it.” 

As she spoke she slipped her hand into mine. 

“Don’t dare to contradict me,” he said. “I* 
repeat he is a fool. Here is a fortune equal to 
half a million pounds sterling, and he refuses either 
to share it with you or to let you take it,” 

“ If that be so,” she answered, “I feel quite 
certain that he is right. At any rate I am pre- 
pared to abide by his dicision.” 

Never shall I forget the look upon his face as 
he heard this. Dore could not have depicted such 
an expression of malignity. 

“And to think that it is for this,” he cried, 
“that 1 have gone in terror of my life; that I 
have braved such troubles as no man has any idea 
of.” Then turning to me — “ Once and for all, will 
you take it, or will you not? ” 

“ It is for Christina to say,” I replied. “ For 
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my part, as I told you just now, 1 could not touch 
a penny of it until I knew how it had been ob- 
tained.** 

** And you, Christina? *’ 

“ Dear grandpapa, ^at the risk of giving you 
pain I must abide by Graham*s decision.** 

“So be it!** and with trembling fingers he 
began to push the papers back into the envelope. 

Call the nurse and doctor to me,’* he said, when 
he had finished. 

I did so, and they entered the room together. 

“ Doctor, you are right after all,” he said, “ I 
shall not see the day out. But before you go, I 
want you to listen to a little story. It may, or it 
may not, prove worth hearing. Before I begin, 
however, I want you to give me some of that vil- 
lainous medicine of yours. It may help me to say 
what I have to say.** 

The doctor moved to the little table beside the 
bed and poured him out a dose from the bottle, 
which the old man drank so fiercely that I thought 
he must choke if only by reason of his very eager- 
ness. When he had recovered his breath, he said, 
still addressing the little doctor, “Go to the foot 
of the bed and listen. Nurse, come here to me ! *’ 

The old woman obeyed. She bent over him and 
he whispered something in her ear. 

“ Now all of you turn your backs to me.’* 
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To humour him we did as he wished^ and half 
a minute or so later he bade us face him again. 
There was a blaze on the hearth. 

“ Look at that, doctor,** he said, pointing to the 
flames ; “ you may not believe it, but half a million 
pounds, which these young idiots have refused to 
accept because they don’t know where I gained it, is 
burning there. This girl, who believes herself to be 
my granddaughter — (here I clutched my darling’s 
hand tighter, for I did not know what was coming 
next) — is not my granddaughter at all. She is no 
blood relation to me. She is the granddaughter 
of a man who was once my friend, and whom I* 
ruined. Her name is Farquharson, it is true, but 
mine is not. If you want to know who I am, my 
name is McDermott — John James McDermott — 
once known to the English and American police as 
‘ The Forger King.’ I stole this girl’s grand- 
mother from her husband.” 

Christina could not suppress a little cry. 

“She died in New Orleans of fever,” he went 
on. ” For a time 1 was inconsolable, and then I 
went back with a new zest to my villainies, I sup- 
pose there are some people who cannot derive any 
pleasure from wickedness. The elder of these 
D’Ibervilles, whom you know, Dennison, was a 
wealthy banker. I defrauded him of nearly a 
quarter of a million, most of which lies burning 
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on the hearth there. The balance of the amount 
was made up in very much the same way. Thus 
honesty goes to the wall, and fate arranges that 
the swindler shall prosper. The D’Ibervilles were 
ruined. They lost all they had in the world, and 
they determined to be revenged on me. Years 
went by and I heard nothing of them, but at last 
they found me out in South Africa. To elude them 
1 travelled half round the world and eventually 
returned to Cape Town, where this girl, whose 
father had died in Australia, came to me. I had 
only heard by chance that she was an orphan, and, 
as I had alw^ays regretted the way I had treated 
her grandfather, which may possibly seem strange 
to you, I determined to take his name and adopt 
her. There was small risk of detection, for he had 
died a broken hearted man in South America. 
After many wanderings 1 reached England and 
deposited these papers for safe keeping with a 
firm of solicitors in London, who knew me under 
another name.” 

The mystery was solved ! 

” The D’Ibervilles once more discovered my 
whereabouts and also the hiding place of my 
wealth. I fled from London and hid myself in West- 
moreland, and again they found me out. How to 
elude them I did not know', and, what was w'orse, I 
became frightened about the security of my papers. 
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To put them off the scent I arranged a plan where- 
by the deeds should be brought to me and deposited 
with this poor fool here, who has just refused to 
enjoy rtie benefits they could have bestowed upon 
him. One night the D’Ibervilles wrote me a letter, 
in which they gave me plainly to understand that 
unless I refunded what I had taken from them 
they would take my life. I was old and feeble, 
somewhat of a coward, I admit; yet, for this girl’s 
sake, I was determined not to give in to them. I 
accordingly adopted an old trick, which, by the 
wav, has served me well on several other occasions 

■w ^ 

- 1 deluged my bed with blood (not human blood),, 
and faked a wound above mv left breast. The 
ruse succeeded as 1 had always known it do. Every- 
one w’as taken in by it, and, while fhis girl went 
off to consult Dennison, I made my escape from 
the house, visited his office in the town, picked the 
lock of his strong room, as only 1, with my experi- 
ence, could do it, and possessed myself once more 
of my property. I knew that suvspicion would fall 
on the D’Ibervilles, and I sincerely trusted they 
would be locked up for it. This, however, did not 
happen, though what has become of them I can- 
not say. One thing is quite certain, I have not 
seen them since. To keep out of their way I ran 
away and hid myself here in this little one-horse 
town ; the rest you know. It is a pretty story, is 
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it not, doctor ? It shows you a new side of human 
nature. As for you, my poor child,** he continued, 
turning to Christink, ** you have always done your 
best for me, and though, after hearing all this, 
you may not believe it, I have loved you. Never- 
theless, as I have said before and say again, you 
are marrying a fool. Try to be happy with him. 
It may be difficult ; well — but, take my advice, and 
if ever ** 

We never knew what his advice would have been, 
for at that moment he suddenly sat up in bed, gave 
a little moaning cry, and fell back upon his pillows. 

“This is the end,** said the doctor, as he felt 
his pulse, and afterwards placed his hand upon his 
heart. “ The excitement of the last two hours has 
done just wh^l I thought it would do. He couldna’ 
bear up against it.** 

I led Christina from the room. 

And now you have heard all I have to tell you. 
Or perhaps, by way of bringing matters to a legiti- 
mate conclusion, I might add that the old man 
was buried a few days later in the churchyard of 
the town in which he died. 

Of the D*Ibervilles I have never heard anything 
more, nor do I ever want to do so. My mother 
knows nothing of the story of which Christina 
knows too much, and we have settled it between 
ourselves that she never shall. 
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My darling and I were married a month after 
the old man’s death. Since then our life has been 
one long happiness. Every day I grow to love her 
more, and we have agreed by mutual consent never 
to refer to one subject, and that is the life history 
of the “ Old Man of the Crag.” There are some 
things which are better forgotten I 


THE END 
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